


Greek Fairy Tales 

From Greece, the land of myths and legends, a 
land so steeped in traditions and folk-lore, comes 
this entertaining collection of fairy tales. 

Rich in magic and enchantment these delightful 

tales have, too, an element of wit, humour and a 

sense of tragedy that is essentially Greek: the rich 
young man who is determined to make one bad 

bargain In his life and carries a load of dates to 
Caito; the unhappy Pleiad and her brother Star of 

Dawn who arc cruelly separated by a witch; the 
idle Yannikas who persuades the sun to rise in the 
west in order to regain his fortune. Most of the 
stories are part of the oral tradition of modern 
Greece, though their influence on other European 
countries and their affinity with the traditions of 
both East and West is interesting to note. 

Every talc has its own colourful characters like 
“Oh and Alas” the mighty wizard of the sea, the 
clever torloisc-wife who helps,, her husband to be¬ 
come king, or the forbidding old women who are 
the twelve months of the year. The author has also 
included some of the best of the fables of Aesop of 
Samos, which have been enjoyed for centuries all 
over the world. 

Barbara Ker Wilson, well-known for her books 
on folk-lore and legends for children, provides here a 
collection of unusual tales that will be enjoyed by 
children of all ages. • 
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Foreword 


‘It’s a funny thing about Fairy Tales,’ a child once 
said to me; ‘they hardly ever tell about fairies .* How 
right she was! The description ‘fairy tale’ now fits any 
story which holds some quality of magic; an impossible, 
incredible tale told for our delight and entertainment 
... though it may have a moral meaning too. In these 
Greek folk-tales you will find a giant or two, a witch 
or so, and dozens of impossible and incredible happen¬ 
ings. But true to form, no fairies. Most of the tales in 
this book are part of the oral tradition of modern 
Greece; from a widg list of sources, I am chiefly 
indebted to Professor R. M. Dawkins’s definitive 
collections of modern Greek folk-lore, published by the 
Oxford University Press. But because this series of 
‘Fairy Tales’ is designed with young children in mind, 
1 wanted to include some stories about animals. Animal 
tales are scarce in Greek folk-lore, and so I turned to 
Aesop of Samos, and have retold here a few of his 
famous fables. Although these did not, of course, 
originally belong to the popular Greek oral tradition, 
through the ages Aesop’s fables have been enjoyed for 
their wit, wisdom, and entertainment value by children 
and grown-up children alike, and are now accepted as 
well-loved first cousins to the ‘fairy tale*. 

Adelaide , 

South Australia Barbara ker wilson 




ONE 


Oh and Alas 


Once upon a time, and a long time ago it was, there 
lived a poor widow who had an only son; his name was 
Yannikas. There came a day when the widow had not 
one penny left in her pocket, and nothing to cook on 
her fire for the two of them to eat. All they had for sup¬ 
per that night was a handful of berries from the hillside, 
and a cupful of water from the spring beside their door. 

The widow sighed and shook her head sadly as they 
sat down beside the fire. ‘There is no future for you 
here, my son,’ she told # Yannikas. ‘Tomorrow we will 
journey to the great city. There I will apprentice you to 
a craftsman to learn a trade. Those who are skilled in 
some craft are able to earn money to buy food to keep 
themselves from starving.’ 

‘I will do as you wish, Mother,’ Yannikas replied. 

The next morning they set off across the hills to the 
great city. All around them, as they plodded on their 
way, the shrill cicadas chirruped in the undergrowth, 
and the air was filled with the sweet smell of flowering 
thyme. Overhead, groves of grey-green olive trees cast 
their shade upon the two travellers. But the poor 
widow had no eyes for any of these things. Her heart 
was filled with sorrow to think that she mfcst part with 
her only son, and perhaps never see him again. 

Presently they passed by the seashore, where the 
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PC 1 P- 
A monstrous wave reared up 


wave reared up from the calm sea and towered above 
Yannikas and his mother. They scrambled back to the 
shelter of the rocks, hiding their faces in fear. Then a 
voice spoke fb them, and when they looked up, lo! they 
saw that the great wave bore the shape of a huge man, 
and the white foam curling at the wave’s edge was a 
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long beard such as that which grows upon a wise man’s 
chin. 

‘What do you want of me?’ the voice thundered 
down at them. ‘I am Oh and Alas, the mighty wizard 
of the sea. Tell me why you called my name!’ 

The widow plucked up her courage to answer him. 
‘Oh and alas, great sir, I weep because I am taking my 
son to the city to learn a trade, so that he will be able to 
earn money to keep starvation from his door.’ 

Oh and Alas looked down on Yannikas. He stroked 
his foam-white beard. 

‘Do not take your son to the city,’ he told the poor 
widow. ‘Instead, let him come to live with me in my 
kingdom below the sea. I will instruct him there in 
every sort of skill. In three years’ time, come back to 
this place, call my name aloud, and take your son back 
again.’ 

The Wizard’s offer seemed good to Yannikas’s 
mother, and so she dried her tears and agreed to entrust 
her son to him for three years. Mother and son bade a 
fond good-bye to one another, and then Oh and Alas 
folded Yannikas in his blue mantle and disappeared 
with him below the sea. 

Yannikas cried out in astonishment when he saw the 
kingdom of the wizard, inhabited by all the fishes of the 
sea. Strange sea-flowers grew there, and all its hills were 
made of precious coral. Oh and Alas took Yannikas to 
his palace, where he met the wizard’s daughter. How 
beautiful she was! Yannikas fell in lo’ve with her, and 
she with him. And she warned the poor widow’s son 
not to trust her father. 

‘He does not really mean to teach you any of his 
skills,’ she told him. ‘He is very jealous of hys magic arts 
and likes to keep his knowledge to himself. He has 
brought you here to be his servant, and if he once 
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suspects that you have learned any of^iis secrets, he will 
turn you to stone. So beware; you must pretend that 
you have learned nothing ail the time that you are 
here.’ * 

So for three years Yannikas stayed in that kingdom 
of the sea. He was a clever lad and kept his eyes open — 
and in this way he soon learned all the secrets of the 
wizard’s magic skills. But all the time he pretended that 
he knew nothing. 

‘In truth, this boy is a perfect dunce!’ Oh and Alas 
told his daughter. ‘There is no harm in allowing him to 
return to the earth again when his mother comes to 
claim him.’ 

The wizard’s daughter smiled to herself, and said 
nothing. 

There came a day when Yannikas’s mother returned 
to the seashore and called aloud the wizard’s name. 
‘Oh and Alas!’ she cried. ‘Oh and Alas! I have come to 
take back my son!’ 

Once again a great wave reared up from the sea, and 
there stood Oh and Alas, beariftg Yannikas beneath his 
blue mantle. Mother and son embraced one another 
with delight, and this time the poor widow wept, not 
for sorrow, but for joy. They turned their steps away 
from the seashore, and then Yannikas said eagerly: 

‘Oh Mother! I have learned such magic skills in the 
kingdom of Oh and Alas that by their help we shall 
soon be rich beyond our dreams! Let us go to the city. 
You must do as T tell you, and we’ll soon have money 
jingling in our pockets!’ 

Soon they reached a pleasant garden on the outskirts 
of the city. Here Yannikas stopped and said to his 
mother: ‘I fun going to turn myself into a splendid 
palace to stand within this garden. You must sell me 
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for as much money as you can get. But listen carefully: 
on no account nfust you part with the key of the palace 
door, for if you do, I will not be able to become a man 
again.’ 

‘I hear what you say, my son,’ the widow answered. 

Then Yannikas vanished from her sight, and lo! in 
his place stood a splendid palace, two storeys high, with 
more windows than you can count on your fingers. The 
door stood open, and in the keyhole was a golden key. 
The widow took the key and put it carefully in her 
pocket, remembering what Yannikas had said. 

Well, it wasn’t long before a rich merchant came by. 
‘That’s a splendid palace!’ he exclaimed. ‘How I 
should like to live in it!’ Then he saw Yannikas’s 
mother standing by the door. ‘Tell me, my good 
woman, is this house for sale?’ he asked. 

‘It is for sale,’ she replied. ‘The price is twenty 
thousand piastres.’ 

The merchant agreed to this price, and gave 
Yannikas’s mother twenty money-bags filled with gold. 
‘Where is the key to the palace door?’ he asked. 

‘It is lost,’ she answered. 

‘It does not matter,’ said the merchant, ‘I will have 
a new one made.’ And he went inside the palace, well 
pleased with his purchase, and fell asleep in one of the 
fine bedrooms. 

Darkness fell, and in the middle of the night, 
Yannikas resumed his own shape again, and stole away 
to rejoin his mother. When the merchant awoke next 
morning, you can imagine how surprised he was to find 
himself lying out-of-doors on the hard ground, instead 
of in the soft bed where he had fallen asleep! The 
splendid palace had vanished from above his head! 
Rubbing his eyes in bewilderment, he wandered out 
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into the road, and whom should he meet there but Oh 
and Alas the wizard, who had left his sea-kingdom to 
visit the great city. 

‘Oh and plas!’ the merchant cried. ‘Oh and alas! 
How unfortunate I am!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ asked the wizard. ‘Why do you 
call my name?’ 

‘Yesterday I paid twenty thousand piastres for a 
splendid palace that stood within this garden," the 
merchant told him. ‘It had two storeys and more 
windows than you can count upon your fingers. Oh, it 
was a fine house, I can tell you! Only the key of the 
door was missing, but that was a small matter. But 
today — behold! It has vanished into thin air!’ 

As soon as he heard the merchant’s story, Oh and 
Alas knew what had happened. 

‘Oh, Yannikas!’ he cried in fury. ‘So you were not 
the simpleton you pretended to be during those three 
years you spent with me! I see that you have learned 
the secrets of my magic art. But I will seek you out and 
out-magic you!’ 

And he strode off in a black rage to look for Yanni¬ 
kas, leaving the merchant still lamenting the loss of his 
fine house. 

Yannikas, meanwhile, had rejoined his mother, and 
now he thought of a new plan to gain more money. 

‘I will turn myself into a black horse,’ he told her. 
‘You must again sell me to the highest bidder; but 
on no account must you sell the golden bridle on the 
horse, for if you do I will not be able to become a man 
again.’ 

The next moment, he had turned into a black 
stallion with <3 white blaze on its forehead. A fine horse, 
such as a prince might ride. 

No sooner had he done so than along the road came 
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Oh and Alas the wizard, disguised as a country shep¬ 
herd. He wore leather breeches, and carried a shep¬ 
herd’s crook. 

"That’s a fine horse you have there,' h6 told Yanni- 
kas’s mother. ‘How much do you want for him?' 

‘Ten thousand piastres,’ she replied. ‘And not a 
penny less.’ 

‘Done!’ cried Oh and Alas. ‘And I’ll take that golden 
bridle, too!’ And he stretched out one hand to snatch 
the bridle. 

But at that moment Yannikas realised who the 
the shepherd was. He tossed his head away and broke 
into a gallop. Oh and Alas ran after him. He could run 
swifter than any man or any creature, and in another 
moment he stretched out his hand to grasp the black 
stallion’s flowing mane. But Yannikas knew a better 
trick: he changed from a horse into a bird, and flew 
away into the sky. 

‘Aha! I’ll outwit you yet!’ Oh and Alas declared. He 
became an eagle, and flew after Yannikas the bird, 
swooping down on him with his cruel talons. 

At this, Yannikas changed from a bird into a tiny 
little flower, nestling under a rock on the hillside. Oh 
and Alas forsook his eagle shape and once again be¬ 
came a shepherd. He plucked Yannikas the flower 
from underneath the stone; but before he could destroy 
him, Yannikas changed into a grain of com and fell 
between the wizard’s fingers. With a Snarl of rage, Oh 
and Alas turned into a fine-feathered cock and stooped 
to peck up the corn: whereupon Yannikas in triumph 
became a red-brown fox, and pounced upon the cock. 
So perished Oh and Alas, the mighty wizard of the 
sea. • 

Then Yannikas assumed his own shape again and 

ran back to his old mother. ‘Oh and Alas is dead, and 
2 
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we are rich beyond our dreams, and shall grow richer 
yet!’ he cried. T will marry the wizard’s beautiful 
daughter, and we will all live together in a fine house 
in die city!.’ c 

So it fell out: Yannikas fetched the wizard’s beautiful 
daughter from the kingdom of the sea and they were 
married. Their wedding-feast lasted forty nights and 
forty days. But I was not there, nor are you to believe 
the story. 



TWO 


The Wise Ant 


It was summer time. The sun shone all day long. The 
corn ripened in the fields, the trees were heavy with 
fruit, and the flowers were filled with nectar. The 
insects had no trouble in finding food; it was there for 
the taking. The butterfly dawdled idly in the warm 
air; the cicada clung lazily to a leaf, chirping his shrill 
song and enjoying the golden sunshine. 

But the wise ant was busy. She spent the summer 
days scuttling about the cornfields, collecting grains of 
wheat and barley to stbre against the coming of winter. 

‘It is hot and sunny now,’ she thought, ‘but presently 
it will be cold and wet. Snow and ice will cover the 
earth, and there will be no food to be had.’ 

The beetle was foolish. He spent the summer days 
sunning his glossy black body on top of a flat stone. He 
watched the ant as she ran busily about gathering her 
food, and laughed at her scornfully. • 

‘Why do you bother to work so hard?’ he jeered. 
‘Don’t you know that this is the summer time, when all 
creatures rest from toil?’ 

The ant was too busy to reply to the beetle. She did 
not even glance at him as she hurried ty»with another 
load of, barley for her store. 

Now winter came. Cold winds lashed the land. Rain 
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fell from the sky. Snow covered the ground. Ice crusted 
the water. 

In vain the beetle went out to seek for something to 
eat. There was not a morsel of food to be found. He 
was famished. At last, shivering and starving, he came 
to the ant’s nest. The ant sat guarding her precious 
hoard of food, the grains of wheat and barley she had 
collected diligently all summer long. 

‘Give me some of your food!’ begged the beetle. ‘I 
shall die of hunger!’ 

The ant looked at him scornfully. ‘I have no food to 
spare,’ she replied. ‘You should have worked as I did 
during the summer, and gathered your own store of 
food for the winter. Instead, you lay on top of a stone 
doing nothing, and jeered at me for my industry. It is 
not my fault if you starve.’ 

The beetle crept sadly away, and before long what 
he had feared came to pass, and he died of hunger. 



The ant looked at him scornfully 










THREE 


Pleiad and Star of Dawn 


Whoever is in the room , let him remain; whoever 
is outside , let him stay there. If anyone wants to go 
out for any reason , let him go and then come back 
again. Now shut the door , put the key in your 
pocket , and so begin the story . . . 

Long ago, in the shining years of silver, there lived a 
King and a Queen who had an only daughter called 
Pleiad. She was as fair as the sun, the golden apple of 
her father’s eye. But one sad day, Pleiad’s mother fell 
ill and died, and aftervfards the King married a second 
wife, a blue-eyed witch. The new Queen had a son of 
her own; his name was Star of Dawn, and }ie and 
Pleiad used to play together and run laughing through 
the palace gardens, under the tall poplar-trees. He 
grew very fond of Pleiad, his stepsister, and Pleiad 
grew to love her stepbrother. Star of Dawn. 

But Star of Dawn’s mother was a wicked woman and 
a cruel stepmother. She was jealous of Pleiad’s shining 
beauty, and plotted to get rid of her. She began to per¬ 
suade the King to send Pleiad to the slave-market, to 
be sold as a serving-girl. 

‘What use is she to us?’ the Queen asked in a wheed¬ 
ling voice. ‘My son is strong, and soon he will be able to 
perform a man’s tasks. Pleiad is only a weak girl, fit for 
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nothing. Let her go out into the world, and leave us in 
peace!’ 

At first the King shut his ears to the Queen’s pleas, 
but little by •little she persuaded him that Pleiad was 
nothing but a nuisance, and that they would be well 
rid of her. In the end the King agreed that Pleiad, she 
who was once the golden apple of his eye, should be 
sent to the slave-market to be sold. 

‘We must fatten her up so that she will fetch a good 
price,’ declared the wicked Queen, rubbing her hands 
together in glee. She called Pleiad to her, and gave her 
plates of nuts and purple figs and rose-scented confec¬ 
tions to eat. Take your fill, my child,’ she told Pleiad 
in a honeyed voice, smiling sweetly. 

Pleiad, of course, knew nothing of the fate that lay 
before her. She ate the nuts and figs and sweetmeats 
eagerly. Usually she received nothing but black bread 
and hard green figs; she was glad that her stepmother 
was being so kind to her. She ate her fill of all the good 
things for several days, and then the Queen said to the 
King: Tomorrow we must take Pleiad to the slave- 
market. She has grown nice and plump, and should 
fetch a. good price.’ 

But the Queen’s words were overheard by Star of 
Dawn. He was horrified to learn what was in store for 
his beloved sister, and made up his mind to save her if 
he could. When darkness fell, he crept out of the 
palace and made his way to a cave on the hillside 
where a Wise Woman Jived. 

Tell me how I may save my sister Pleiad,’ he 
begged. 

The Wise Woman was very old. Her face was 
wrinkled with years; her eyes were dim with age. This 
is what you must do to save your sister Pleiad,’ she told 
Star of Dawn. Tomorrow, your mother will call 
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Pleiad to her, to dress her hair in readiness for the slave- 
market. You must run up and snatch the comb and 
ribbons from her hand, seize hold of Pleiad, and then 
the two of you must flee away from your giother as fast 
as you can. She will run after you; as soon as she begins 
to catch up with you, throw the comb behind you. If 
she catches up with you again, throw down the ribbons. 
And if she catches up with you a third time, throw 
down this little twist of paper.’ — and the Wise Woman 
gave Star of Dawn a twist of paper with a few grains of 
salt inside it. 

Star of Dawn thanked her for her advice. As soon as 
he got back to the palace, he went to Pleiad and told 
her the whole story, how the King and Queen had 
plotted together to sell her in the slave-market. Pleiad 
wept and wailed and begged Star of Dawn to save her 
from this fate. Then Star of Dawn related the Wise 
Woman’s advice, and told Pleiad to be ready to flee 
away with him the next day. 

In the morning, it all happened just as the Wise 
Woman had foretold..The Queen called Pleiad to her 
and made her stand at her knee while she combed her 
golden hair and plaited it in and out with ribbons. 
Suddenly, Star of Dawn ran up and snatched the comb 
and ribbons from her hand. He seized hold of Pleiad, 
and the two of them ran off as fast as their feet would 
carry them, out of the palace, out of the garden where 
the tall poplars grew, far, far beyond the hillside. Then 
what did that wicked witch, Pleiad’s cruel stepmother, 
do? Why, she sprang to her feet and ran after them 
faster than the four winds of heaven. 

Star of Dawn glanced behind him: one moment the 
Queen was but a distant speck on the hijlside, the next 
he felt her hot breath burning the back or his neck. He 
remembered the Wise Woman’s advice, and flung the 
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comb behind him. Lo! As soon as the comb touched 
the ground, each of its teeth became a (horny tree, and 
the Queen found herself entangled in a gloomy wood. 

Pleiad and jStar of Dawn fled onward; but alas! The 
Queen soon freed herself from the wood. Again Star of 
Dawn looked over his shoulder. One moment the 
Queen was struggling through the thorny' trees, the 
next the ground behind them quaked with her foot¬ 
steps. Again he remembered the Wise Woman’s advice, 
and this time he threw down the ribbons. Lo! they 
were transformed into a boundless plain that the 
Queen must cross before she could catch up with them 
again. 

Pleiad and Star of Dawn sped onward with fresh 
hope. But alas! The Queen crossed the plain in the 
twinkling of an eye. One moment she was lost to sight, 
the next her hand was stretched out to clutch her son 
and stepdaughter in her cruel grasp. A third time Star 
of Dawn remembered the Wise Woman’s advice. He 
tossed the twist of paper to the ground. Lo! a vast lake 
with deep salty waters spread out and covered all the 
ground behind them. This time the Quen could not 
catch them up again: the waters closed over her head 
and she was drowned. 

Now Pleiad and Star of Dawn came to a green 
meadow starred with flowers. Here they paused to rest, 
for they were tired after their flight. Pleiad threw her 
arms about her stepbrother. ‘Dear Star of Dawn!’ she 
cried, ‘you have saved me from the dreadful fate that 
awaited me!’ 

Star of Dawn was very thirsty. ‘I must have a drink 
of water,’ he said, looking round for a running stream 
or a clear sprjpg. 

But there was no stream or spring in sight; the only 
water he could find was a little pool of rainwater that 
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had formed in the footprint of a calf. ‘This will quench 
my thirst,’ he sai'd, cupping one hand to scoop up the 
water. 

‘No, brother, do not drink!’ cried Pleiad. ‘If you do, 
you will be turned into a calf!’ 

Star of Dawn obeyed her words. They wandered on 
together. ‘Oh, how parched my throat is!’ he ex¬ 
claimed after a little while. T must drink or I shall die 
of thirst.’ 

Still -there was no fresh water to be found in that 
green meadow: only a tiny puddle left by the rain in 
the footprint of a lamb. 

‘This is better than nothing,’ Star of Dawn declared, 
stooping down. 

‘No brother, you must not drink!’ Pleiad cried out. 
if you do, you turn into a lamb!’ 

But this time Star of Dawn did not heed her warn¬ 
ing; he sipped the water, and lo! He was turned into a 
little lamb with a curly, snow-white fleece. 

‘Oh, my poor brother! Alas, alas!’ Pleiad lamented. 

As for Star of Dawn, .what could he do, now that he 
was a little lamb, but bleat mournfully? 

Sadly Pleiad went on her way, and the lamb fol¬ 
lowed at her heels. Presently they came to a cleaY pool 
overhung by a dark cypress-tree. Pleiad drank, from 
the pool and gave water to the lamb; then she climbed 
into the tree to rest, while the lamb grazed the grass 
round about. 

Soon Pleiad heard a jingling of horses* harness; peer¬ 
ing from the boughs, she saw a groom leading two 
horses to the pool to be watered. They belonged to the 
Prince of that land. The Prince’s groom led die horses 
to the water’s edge, but they saw Pleiad’s jeflection in 
the pool, and would not drink. The groom came up to 
see what was the matter. He was a simple fellow, and 
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when he saw Pleiad’s reflection mirrored on the sur¬ 
face of the water, he ran back to his master’s palace in 
great excitement. 

‘Come, my lord, come and see! A beautiful water- 
nymph gazed up at me from the pool beneath the 
cypress-tree!’ 

Then the Prince himself came to the pool to see 
what all the fuss was about. The moment he saw 
Pleiad’s lovely face reflected in the water, he fell in 
love with her. But the Prince was no simpleton; he 
looked up into the cypress-tree, and spied Pleiad 
sitting there. 

‘Oh maiden golden as the sun! A thousand times 
fair! Come down to live with me in my palace!’ he 
called to her. ‘You shall be my wife!’ 

Pleiad looked down upon the Prince, and saw he was 
a handsome youth. So she stepped down from the 
cypress-tree and gave him her hand. ‘I will come to 
your palace and marry you on one condition,’ she told 
him. ‘My little lamb must come as well. Every night he 
must sleep beneath your roof,*and every day he must 
graze the sweetest grass in the palace garden.’ 

Well, the Prince agreed to this, and so Pleiad and her 
lamb went to his palace, and for a while they all lived 
happily together. But it chanced that the Prince’s 
mower, who also lived in the palace, grew jealous of 
Pleiad’s golden beauty, just as her stepmother the 
wicked Queen had done before. One day as she and 
Pleiad were walking together in the palace garden, 
with the little lamb gambolling around them, she gave 
Pleiad a push so that she fell into a reed-fringed pool 
and disappeared beneath the water. 

That’s tlje end of you, my beauty!’ the Prince’s 
mother thought gleefully. 

That evening, when the Prince came home, he 
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‘Oh maideti golden a a the sun!’ 


looked everywhere for his young wife, calling her name 
aloud: ‘Pleiad! Pleiad!’ His voice echoed through the 
palace garden, but all in vain. 

‘Where is she ? 9 he asked his mother anxiously. 

‘How should I know?’ she replied, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

The Prince passed by the reed-fringed pool, and saw 
the little lamb walking round and round it, bleating 
sorrowfully. 

‘Oh, that lamb!’ exclaimed the Prince’s mother. 
‘The noise it makes goes through and through my head. 
Let us have it killed to stop it bleating!’ 

She went on complaining about the lamb so long 
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that at last the Prince gave orders for to be killed — 
but to tell the truth, it was more to stop the noise his 
mother made than the bleating of the lamb that he did 
so! c 

As soon as the lamb felt the sharp blade at its throat, 
it began to bleat even louder: ‘Ba, baa! Oh my sister 
Pleiad, they are killing me! Save me! Save me!’ 

Suddenly Pleiad herself leapt from the pool, her 
golden hair all dark and dripping, and her wet clothes 
clinging to her body. ‘My lamb, by lamb!' she cried. 
‘Oh, do not kill my lamb!’ 

The Prince was overjoyed to see his lovely wife again 
and ran forward to embrace her. As for his mother — 
well, what could she do but pretend she too was over¬ 
joyed to see her daughter-in-law once again? 

‘Do not grieve for your lamb , 9 the Prince consoled 
Pleiad. ‘I will give you another one . 9 For by now the 
knife had done its work, and Pleiad's lamb was dead. 

But Pleiad would not be consoled. She wept bitterly 
for her brother. ‘I don’t want another lamb, I want my 
own lamb back again ! 9 she sobbed. 

The Prince’s mother rubbed her hands together. 
‘Now we shall have a good feast , 9 she said. She cooked 
the lartib with fragrant rosemary, and all the house¬ 
hold sat down to join in the feast. All save Pleiad; she 
would not eat one mouthful. And when the others had 
finished eating, she gathered the bones together and 
buried them in the garden, watering them with her 
tears. 

The next morning", what do you think had hap¬ 
pened? An orange-tree had sprung up in that very 
place! It bore a single orange amongst its sweet-smell¬ 
ing leaves — and what a ripe, juicy orange it was, too! 
As soon as the Prince’s mother set eyes on that orange, 
she wanted to pluck it from the tree. 
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‘Come and pick this fine fruit for me, my son!’ she 
called to the Prince. 

The Prince came to the tree and stretched out his 
hand to pick the orange; but as soon as hi did so, the 
branch that bore the fruit shot up so high that he could 
not reach it. At the same time, the other twigs of the 
tree bent down towards his mother, as though they 
would scratch out her eyes. 

At that moment, Pleiad came running to the tree. 
‘Let me try to pluck the orange!’ she cried, and reached 
up towards it. At once the branch bent down until the 
orange lay between her hands, warmed by the golden 
sunshine. And as she held it, a voice she knew spoke 
from inside the fruit: 

‘Pleiad,’ it said, ‘hold me tightly.’ 

It was the voice of her brother. Star of Dawn. 

Then the branch grew higher and higher, reaching 
up into the blue sky; and still Pleiad clasped the golden 
orange, soaring upward with the branch until the 
ground lay far, far below her. The Prince and his 
mother watched in afnazement, shading their eyes 
with their hands. Soon they could see no more of 
Pleiad than if she had been the smallest bird that flies 
across the heavens. And distantly they heard her voice 
call down to them: 

‘Good-bye, my husband, my dear Prince! I must 
leave you; there is no room for me in your world below. 
I escaped from a wicked stepmother, only to fall into 
the clutches of a wicked mother-in-law. Now I am to 
live with my beloved brother, far above the troubles of 
the earth!’ 

And so the two of them went to live for ever in the 
sky, where they became two shining stars, »the Star of 
Dawn and the Pleiad. On a clear night you too may see 
them there, shining through the dark. 



FOUR 


Good Luck and Common Sense 


Long ago, Good Luck and Common Sense once had 
an argument as to which of them was the most useful 
to mankind. 

‘1 bring fortune and happiness to men,’ Good Luck 
proclaimed. ‘Every hour I hear my name invoked with 
gratitude. All men long for me to come to them.’ 

‘That is true,’ Common Sense said gravely. ‘But it is 
not the whole truth. Without my help, no man may 
find fortune and happiness, even though you stand 
beside him all day long.’ 

‘You are wrong!’ cried GodH Luck. ‘A man has no 
need of you while I am there to help him.’ 

Then Common Sense thought of a way to resolve the 
argument. ‘This is what we must do,’ she said. ‘You shall 
visit a certain man and smile upon him while I withdraw 
myself from him completely. Let us see whether he 
can find fortune and happiness by your help alone.’ 

Good Luck agreed to this, and they set out together 
to carry out their pFan. Presently they came to a field 
shaded by tall poplar-trees that cast a blue-green 
shade. A peasant was ploughing the field; patiently his 
ox drew the ploughshare through the soil, leaving long 
furrows foF the barley seed. 

‘Here is a poor man who would welcome me!’ Good 
Luck declared. ‘Just see what fortune and happiness I 
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shall bring him!’* 

‘Very well: I will wait here to watch,’ said Common 
Sense, settling herself beneath one of the poplar-trees. 

So it happened that as the peasant proughed the 
field, Good Luck came and stood behind him. The 
man did not see her, of course, for Good Luck and 
Common Sense alike are invisible to men. 

No sooner did Good Luck enter the field than lo! the 
earth was scattered with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and all manner of precious stones. There they lay, 
glittering upon the soil: a king’s fortune! 

Now a road ran beside the field, and it chanced that 
two merchants were journeying along it to the next 
city. As they drew near, they saw the jewels sparkling 
and glittering in the sun. They could scarcely believe 
their eyes. 

‘Do you see what 1 see, brother?’ the first merchant 
cried in amazement. ‘Diamonds and rubies and 
sapphires lyingin heaps upon the ground!’ 

‘I see, brother,’ the second merchant replied. ‘Here 
is a fortune waiting for us to pick it up!’ 

They went into the field and spoke to the peasant. 
‘Would you not like us to clear the ground of these 
stones that lie upon it?’ the first merchant asked him 
courteously. ‘The blade of your plough might -strike 
one of them and break^. 

The peasant smiled at the two merchants. He was a 
simple fellow at the best of times, and how that Com¬ 
mon Sense had quite deserted him, he was eager to 
accept the merchants’ offer. ‘It is very good of you, 
kind sirs,’ he said. ‘But who am I, a humble peasant, 
that fine gentlemen such as you should clear a path for 
my ploughshare?’ j 

‘It is no trouble to us!’ the second merchant assured 
him; and forthwith the two of them went stooping 
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about over the whole field, picking up jewels by the 
handful. They stuffed their pockets full and even 
emptied the wineskin they carried, so that they might 
fil] that with the precious stones. At last they had done. 
They left behind them only one diamond, which they 
had overlooked because it lay in a far corner of the field. 

Common Sense watched all these happenings from 
her place beneath the poplar-tree. Now she rose up. 
smiling gently, and spoke to Good Luck. ‘Now do you 
understand, sister, that without my help all you can 
bring to a man is worthless? Unless 1 too am by his 
side, he may not find fortune and happiness/ 

Good Luck nodded her head sadly. ‘You are right, 
sister. Now I understand your meaning/ she said. ‘I 
bestowed a king’s riches upon this simple peasant, yet 
because you had forsaken him, he did not perceive 
thpm/ 

‘Together we may yet bring some joy to him/ said 
Common Sense; and with that she restored herself to 
the peasant. 

And as he reached the far corner of the field, lo! he 
saw the single diamond glittering in the sun. and 
stooped to pick it up from the ground. 

‘What luck is mine!’ he cried happily. ‘I have found 
a precious stone beneath my ploughshare!’ 

He took the diamond to the city, where he ex¬ 
changed it for a bagful of golden coins. Now he was 
rich beyond his dreams*, the gold provided good dow¬ 
ries for his five daughters, and he and his wife did not 
go hungry for the rest of their lives. After that day, the 
peasant often spoke of his good luck; but his common 
sense he took for granted. 



FIVE 


The Clever Peasant Girl 


A young prince once wished to marry. Oh, there were 
a score of well-born girls eager to become his bride, but 
the Prince would have none of them — no, not even the 
prettiest one of all. Why? Because he had sworn to 
marry only a girl who could prove herself to be as 
clever and as witty as himself. And you must under¬ 
stand that this young Prince was very clever and 
extremely witty. He was so clever, in fact, that half the 
time no one could understand his conversation, be¬ 
cause he so often spoke? in riddles. 

One day, a poor woodcutter came to the Prince’s 
palace, carrying a load of logs upon his back. He.passed 
by the Prince in the cobbled courtyard of the palace, 
and overheard the young man sigh: ‘Ah! If only I 
could find a girl as clever as myself , how happy I should 
bel’ 

This set the old woodcutter thinking. You see, he 
had a daughter who was not only beautiful to look at, 
but clever and witty into the bargain. In fact, she was 
so clever that her poor father could not understand 
what she was saying half the time, because she so often 
spoke m riddles! 

Well, the woodcutter plucked up his courage and 
spoke to the Prince. ‘I have a daughter, my lord 
3 
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Prince,’ he said, ‘who is very clever. Perhaps she is the 
girl you seek.’ 

The Prince looked at the woodcutter. ‘A peasant 
girl?’ he said in surprise. Then he shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. ‘Perhaps you are right, old man. At least, since [ 
have failed to find a well-born girl clever enough for 
my liking, I may as well look at a peasant girl instead.’ 

He asked the woodcutter where he lived. ‘I will send 
a message to your daughter,’ he told the old man. ‘If 
she understands it, she will have proved herself clever 
enough to be my wife, and I will marry her.’ 

The woodcutter hurried home and told his daughter 
of his conversation with the Prince. She liked the notion 
of marrying so high above herself—she was no fool, this 
girl! She smiled and said: ‘I will listen carefully to the 
Prince’s message, and send him my reply.’ 

Meanwhile, the Prince sent for the blackamoor who 
was his servant. He gave him twelve loaves, a round 
cheese, and two wineskins, and told him to take these 
to the woodcutter’s cottage. And he gave him this 
message for the woodcutter’s daughter: 

‘Twelve months are in the year; round is the moon; 
what is flayed from the goat is full as full / 

The blackamoor set out, and when he reached the 
woodcutter’s cottage he knocked loudly at the door. 
The woodcutter took the gifts he offered, and the 
blackamoor gave the Prince’s message to the peasant 
girl: 

‘Twelve months are in the year; round is the moon; 
what is flayed from the goat is full as full / 

The clever girl solved the riddle at once, and in 
reply she told the blackamoor: ‘Greet your ipaster 
from me and say to him: “The year has burmeven 
months , and the moon is at half. What is flayed from 
the goat is empty as a drum”. 9 Then she added: ‘When 
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you give the Pwnce this message, he will rush at you 
to beat you. Then you must say to him: “For the sake 
of the white partridge , do not beat the black crow”. * 

Well, the blackamoor went away with the girl’s 
reply, and when he had gone, the old woodcutter 
scratched his head in bewilderment. T could not 
understand a word of the Prince’s message, nor of your 
reply,’ he told his daughter. 

‘Why,’ said the girl, ‘the Prince told me in his 
message that he was sending me twelve loaves, a round 
cheese, and two goatskins filled with wine. And I sent 
back a message to tell him that his servant brought but 
eleven loaves, half a cheese, and two empty wineskins. 
I suppose the fellow sat down to eat and drink as he 
journeyed here, the rogue! But I felt sorry for him, and 
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so I added at the end of my message that for my sake 
the Prince must not beat the blackamoor.’ 

Now the jplackamoor came to the Prince and told 
him what the peasant girl had said. The Prince under¬ 
stood her message perfectly; at once he rushed upon 
the blackamoor to beat him. But the blackamoor said 
quickly: ‘For the sake of the white partridge , do not 
beat the black crow!* 

And as soon as the Prince heard this he took pity on 
the fellow. 

At last the Prince knew that he had found a bride as 
clever and as witty as himself. He sent a carriage to 
fetch her from her father’s house, and when he set eyes 
on her, he rejoiced that she was as beautiful to look 
upon as she was clever. 

Then with fiddling and with dancing the marriage 
feast began; and if it has not ended, then it is going on 
still. 



SIX 


Field Mouse and House Mouse 


A long time ago, there was once a field mouse who 
struck up an acquaintanceship with a house mouse. 
The field mouse lived in the country. She had built 
herself a nest in a cornfield. The house mouse lived in 
the town. Her home was a hole in the wainscot. 

One day the field mouse invited the house mouse to 
dine with her in the country. 

T should love to dine with you, dear friend!’ gushed 
the house mouse. 

‘Good,’ said the field mouse. 

But when the house cnouse arrived at the nest in the 
cornfield, she was quite disgusted to find there were 
only barley ears and corn stalks for dinner. 

She turned up her pink nose. ‘This is very frugal 
fare,’ she said disdainfully. T am not used to such plain 
food. Why, my dear friend, you live no better than an 
ant! I tell you what — let us go now to my house and 
have dinner there instead. I have all sorts of good 
things to eat at home. We shall have* quite a feast, I 
promise you!’ 

‘Just as you like,’ said the field mouse. 

So off they went to the town. The field mouse soon 
discovered that the house mouse had not fyeen boasting 
idly. Her friend led her into a room where there was a 
table laden with all sorts of good things to eat. The 
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field mouse had never seen so much food! There was a 
loaf of crusty white bread, a ripe yellow cheese, a jar of 
golden honey, a platter of sweet dates, and a dish piled 
with grapes, oranges, figs, and rosy apples. 

This is a feast indeed!' the field mouse squeaked in 
astonishment. T did not realise you lived in such 
luxury. I am ashamed to think I offered you such 
wretched hospitality back home in the cornfield.’ 

The house mouse smirked. ‘Help yourself, dear 
friend,’ she said proudly. 

The field mouse had just dipped her whiskers into 
the jar of golden honey when there was the sound of 
footsteps approaching, and the door of the room was 
suddenly flung open. 

‘Quick, into the wainscot!’ squeaked the house 
mouse in alarm — and they both scuttled out of sight. 

After a few moments, the person who had come into 
the room went out again, and the two mice dared to 
come out of their hole. 

‘Now we can start our meal again,’ said the house 
mouse. ‘Please begin — lam sure you must be as hungry 
as I am!’ 

The field mouse perched herself on top of the ripe, 
yellow cheese and began to nibble at the rind. Alas! 
She had just savoured the first delicious mouthful when 
once more there was the sound of footsteps approach¬ 
ing, and the door of the room was flung open a second 
time. 

Again the two micp jumped from the table and ran 
to take cover in the wainscot. 

‘Oh, my dear friend,’ groaned the field mouse, 
quaking with fear. ‘I really must bid you good-bye. I 
cannot suffer any more of these interruptions. My 
nerves and digestion will not stand it! You may eat as 
much as you please of all those good things on the table. 
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But I would rather gnaw my own frugal fare of barley 
ears and corn stalks in peace, without having to keep 
my ears pricked all the time in case someone discovers 
me. A life of luxury is not for me!’ 

And she returned to her nest in the cornfield, and 
enjoyed a late supper. 



SEVEN 


The Tortoise-Wife 


Once upon a time, when the world was much younger 
than it is nowadays, there was a certain fisherman 
called Elias who lived all alone in a cabin by the sea¬ 
shore. Every day he would go out fishing in his boat 
with rod and line, and when he had caught one or two 
okes of fish, he would bring them back to sell at the 
market in the village nearby. So his life went along day 
after day, and so it might have continued till the end of 
his life... if he had not caught a sea-tortoise one fine 
morning. 

But catch a sea-tortoise he did: there it was, dangling 
from the end of his line, and a fine big tortoise it was, 
too! 

‘I cannot sell this tortoise at the fish-market,’ Elias 
said to himself. ‘But [ will take it home with me to eat 
the fleas that hop about my cabin.’ ‘ 

At the end of the day he came ashore and trudged 
home with the tortoise and the fish that he had caught 
as well. He put aside a small piece of fish to eat for his 
supper, and took the rest off to the market to sell. No 
sooner had he left the cabin than lo! a beautiful girl 
crept out of the tortoise’s shell. She was a sea-maiden, 
with long golden hair and sea-green eyes. She set to 
and prepared Elias’s supper, scraping the fish and 
stewing it with sweet and savoury herbs. When the fish 
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was cooked, she set it on a plate all ready to be eaten* 
then crept insidfc the shell of the tortoise once more. 
She had just hidden herself when Elias came back from 
die village. He rubbed his eyes in atstonishment when 
he saw the plate of fish. 

‘How in the world did this happen?’ he wondered to 
himself. 

He sat down and began to eat. How delicious the fish 
tasted! It was a long time since Elias had enjoyed such 
a good supper. 

The next day he went out fishing as usual, and in the 
evening came home with his catch just as he always 
did. Again he left aside a small portion of fish for his 
supper while he went off to the market to sell the rest. 
And a second time the sea-maiden crept out of the tor¬ 
toise’s shell, cooked Elias’s supper for him, and then 
hid herself once more. 

This time Elias smelled the good smell of sweet and 
savoury herbs before he opened the cabin door. ‘I wish 
I knew who has cooked my supper for me!’ he cried 
aloud. • 

He ate it all up, every morsel, and it tasted even 
better than before. 

All the next day, as he sat fishing in his boat, Elias 
kept wondering who it could be who had prepared his 
supper for him. At last he thought of a way to find out: 
instead of going off to the village, he would hide and 
keep watch through the window of his cabin! 

That evening, he left the fish he wailted to eat on the 
table and went out with the rest. But instead of going 
off to the village, he crept to the window of the cabin 
and peered inside. What did he see! The beautiful 
sea-maiden came out of the tortoise’s shell, set the pot 
simmering on the fire, and stewed the fisn as she had 
done before. You can imagine how surprised Elias was! 
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He rushed into the cabin, seized the sea-maiden by the 
waist, and cried out: ‘You shall be my Wife!’ 

The sea-maiden smiled at him. T will be your wife,’ 
she said. ‘Only one thing I ask of you: do not burn the 
tortoise’s shell. If you do, much trouble will fall upon 
your head.’ 

But Elias did not heed her words. He wanted to 
destroy the shell, because he was afraid his beautiful 
wife might hide herself inside it again. So he took the 
shell and burned it. His wife wept bitterly; she knew 
he would soon regret what he had done. But for a while 
they lived happily together, and Elias grew fat with 
good food. 

Now it happened that the King of that country 
wanted a wife. He set messengers to seek out the most 
beautiful girl in all the land, and bring her back to be 
his bride. The messengers rode here and there and 
everywhere on swift horses. They saw all kinds of 
maidens: fat ones and thin ones, tall ones and short 
ones; maidens as brown as berries, and others pale as 
alabaster. At last they came to the seashore and saw 
Elias’s tortoise-wife wandering there. 

‘She is the most beautiful maiden in all the land!’ 
they declared. ‘Let us go and tell the King.’ 

So they rode back to tell the King that they had 
found the most beautiful girl in all the land, but that 
they could not bring her back to be his bride, because 
she was the wife of Elias the fisherman. Then the King 
summoned his wise counsellors, to ask them how he 
might take Elias’s wife away from him. 

‘There is only one way to do that,’ they told him. 
‘You must summon Elias to the palace and set him a 
task so difficult that he will be unable to perform it. 
Then, as a punishment, cut off his head, so you may 
take his wife for yourself.’ 
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The King agreed to this plan. The next day he sent 
a messenger to bring Elias to the palace. 

‘What does the King want of me?’ Elias asked in 
bewilderment. ‘I am only a poor fisherman.’ 

He rode away with the messenger; and his tortoise- 
wife sighed and shook her head after he had gone. She 
knew this was the beginning of the trouble that must 
fall upon his head because he had burned her tortoise¬ 
shell. 

When Elias came to the palace, they brought him 
before the King, who said: ‘Fisherman, here is a task 
you must perform within three days. You must bring 
me sufficient gold to gild the whole of my royal palace, 
inside and out. If you do not succeed in this, off comes 
your head!’ 

Elias gaped at the King, and his knees knocked 
together in fright. ‘How can I perform such a task?’ he 
asked. ‘1 am a poor man without a single piece of gold 
to my name!’ 

Sorrowfully he returned to his seashore cabin; and 
when his wife heard what had happened, she said: 
Trouble has fallen on your head, my husband! But do 
not worry; I will help you. Tomorrow you must go out 
in your boat and call to my mother to come out of the 
sea. When she appears, ask her to give you the little box 
that stands on her hearth. Bring the box home with 
you, and then we shall see what we shall see!’ 

Early next day, poor Elias took out his boat, and 
when he was a good distance from the shore he stood 
up and called aloud: ‘Ho! mother of my tortoise-wife!’ 

At once there was a great commotion in the sea, and 
suddenly a huge sea-tortoise poked her head above the 
water. ‘What do you want of me, my sonV she asked. 

‘Your daughter has told me to ask you to bring me 
the little box that stands on your hearth,’ Elias 
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answered. 

The tortoise dived into the sea, ahd in a moment 
reappeared bearing a little box of ebony. Elias took it 
from her, placed it in his boat, and returned home. 
When she opened it, behold! the box was filled to the 



‘What do you want of me, my son?* she asked 


brim with liquid yellow gold. 

But Elias sighed and said: This is only a little boxful 
of gold. It would take a thousand times as much as this 
to gild the King’s palace inside and out.’ 

His wife smiled. Take the box to the King, and you 
will see what you will see,’ she said. 

So Elias went to the palace with the little box of gold. 
The King laughed when he saw the size of the box — 
but when his workmen began to use the gold to gild the 
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palace, he stopped laughing and frowned instead. For 
no matter how many times they dipped their brushes 
in the gold, the little box always stayed full # to the brim. 
They gilded the palace inside and out, so that it 
glittered in the sun. 

The King had to let Elias go free; but the next day 
he called his wise counsellors again and said: This 
fisherman is too cunning a fellow for my liking. You 
must think of another task for him — and this time 
make sure it is beyond his ability to perform it!’ 

Well, the wise counsellors put their heads together 
and thought of another task. When the King heard 
what it was, he smiled and said: This time he must 
fail — and soon I shall have his beautiful wife for 
myself!’ 

They brought Elias to the palace a second time, and 
the King said: ‘Fisherman, here is another, task for 
you. Tomorrow you must provide a dinner for the 
whole of my army, so that every soldier may eat his fill. 
If you do not succeed in this, off comes your head!’ 

‘Alas!’ cried poor Elias. ‘How shall I do that? There 
are thousands of soldiers in the King’s army. I shall 
never be able to find enough food for every one-to eat 
his fill!’ 

He came home full of sighs. This time I am done 
for!’ he told his wife. And he told her of the new task 
the King had set him. 

‘Double trouble has fallen on your, head, my hus¬ 
band!’ she said. ‘But do not worry; I will help you. 
Tomorrow you must take your boat and call for my 
mother to come from the sea. When she appears, ask 
her to fetch you the little cooking-pot that stands on her 
hearth. Bring this pot home with you, and then we 
shall see what we shall see.’ 

So it all happened as before: Elias went out in his 
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boat and called for the mother of his .tortoise-wife. She 
fetched the little cooking-pot for him, and he brought 
it home. # 

‘How can this little pot hold enough to feed the 
King’s army!’ Elias cried in despair. 

His wife smiled. ‘Take the cooking-pot to the King, 
and you will see what you will see,’ she said. 

Elias hurried to the palace, and arrived there just at 
dinner-time. Ail the soldiers of the army were gathered 
there, and each one held a knife, spoon, and fork 
in one hand and a slice of barley-bread in the 
other. 

How the King laughed when he saw the little cook¬ 
ing-pot that Elias had with him! He told Elias to give 
food to each man, and Elias began to ladle food out of 
the pot. What a surprise! The pot produced soup, 
meat, vegetables, all kinds of cheese and fruit — more 
than enough for every soldier to eat his fill! And it 
never became empty, no matter how much he took out 
of it. 

The King was very angry when he saw that Elias 
had succeeded in his second task. A third time he called 
his wise counsellors together. 

‘This time you must think of a task that is really 
beyond the powers of this cunning fellow!’ he told 
them sternly. 

The wise counsellors thought and thought, and at 
last they devised a new task for Elias to perform. 

‘Very good!’ said 'the King when he heard what it 
was. ‘Surely this must prove impossible for him!’ 

A third time they brought Elias to the palace. 

‘Your third task is to fetch here a man only two 
spans high,* with a beard that is three spans long,’ the 
King told him. 

How Elias groaned when he heard these words! He 
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went home filled with sorrow. ‘Alas, how shall I ever 
find a tiny little man only two spans high, with a beard 
that is three spans long? 9 he asked his wiff. 

Triple trouble has fallen on your head, my hus¬ 
band!’ she said. ‘But don’t worry; I will help you. 
Tomorrow you must go again to my mother. This time, 
tell her that my brother must come to me, for I have 
need of him.’ 

The next day Elias did as she bade him; ‘Ho! 
mother of my tortoise-wife!’ he called. ‘Your daughter 
has sent me to fetch her brother, for she has need of 
him!’ 

Great was the fisherman’s astonishment when his 
wife’s brother appeared, for what should he be but a 
tiny little man only two spans high, with a black beard 
that was three spans long and trailed before him on the 
ground! 

Elias took him back home, and the little man greeted 
his sister joyfully. 

‘Now you must go with my husband to the King’s 
palace,’ she told him. ‘Take a big stick with you, and 
don’t leave a single breath in their bodies!’ 

Trust me!' said her brother. He picked a stick big¬ 
ger than himself, and set out with Elias for the King’s 
palace. He was so small that when they walked through 
the long grass he was quite lost to sight. When they 
entered the city, all the people ran to see the tiny little 
man, following Elias and his companion all the way to 
the King’s palace. 

They entered the palace and came before the King. 
Well! The King and all his wise counsellors were struck 
dumb with amazement. And as they sat there with 
their mouths Hanging open, the little mart seized his 
big stick and smote them all, every one: thwack, thwack , 
thwack! He smote here and there, this way and that, 
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and in the end there wasn’t a single breath left in any 
one of them and they were all dead. 

Then all f the people rejoiced that their King was 
dead, and asked Elias to be their King instead. So the 
poor fisherman and his tortoise-wife were crowned 
King and Queen, and lived in the golden palace for the 
rest of their days, together with the tiny little man from 
the sea. The magic cooking-pot provided all their food, 
and they never went hungry in their lives. And they 
had children who filled all the land after them. But for 
all that I was not there, and you are not to believe the 
story. 



EIGHT 


The Ass Gets the Better of 
. the Wolf 


One fine day, a lean and hungry wolf came to a field 
of long grass and thistles, surrounded by a thorn hedge. 
A long-eared ass was grazing in the field, munching the 
thistles and chewing the grass. The wolf decided to 
seize the ass for his next meal, and ran into the field. 

The ass saw the wolf running at him, and at once he 
began hobbling away, pretending to be lame. 

‘You can’t escape frqm me, Brother Ass!’ cried the 
wolf. ‘I am going to eat you very shortly!’ 

‘You are quite right. Brother Wolf, 1 cannot escape 
from you,’ the ass replied. ‘Don’t you see how -lame I 
am? I have no hope of escape.’ 

‘Why are you so lame?’ the wolf asked curiously. 

‘I trod on a sharp thorn when I was jumping over 
the hedge that surrounds this field,’ the ass replied. ‘It 
has stuck fast in my hind foot.’ He looked at the wolf 
with a cunning expression in his eye. if I were you, 
Brother Wolf, I should pull out the thorn before you eat 
me, otherwise it may prick your mouth. It would be a 
pity if you did not enjoy your meal.’ 

The wolf thought this advice sounded very sensible. 
He lifted up the ass’s foot, and examined it carefully, 
looking for the thorn. At once the ass gave him a great 
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kick in the mouth that knocked outfall his teeth and 
lifted him clean off the ground. He sailed through the 
air and landed in a clump of thistles. When he looked 
round, he Was just in time to see the ass running swiftly 
away! 



NINE 


The Six Companions 


Once upon a time, there was a widow’s son who found 
employment as Huntsman to the King. He was a fine, 
strong lad, well able to tell the difference between an 
orange and a lemon. Each day it was his duty to go 
into the forest to shoot birds and deer for the King’s 
table. He was so accurate a marksman that he could 
bring down two birds with a single shot. 

Now the King had a clever Vizier — oh, he was a 
man too clever for his own good! One day, the Vizier 
met the Huntsman as <the lad came from the forest 
carrying a brace of birds. He eyed the birds and said: 

‘I will give you ten piastres for those.’ 

But the young Huntsman shook his head. ‘I must 
take all the birds I shoot to the King,’ he told the 
Vizier. ‘Those are the terms of my employment.’ 

And he refused to sell them. 

The Vizier was very angry. He did .not forgive the 
lad for his refusal, but bided his time to see how he 
might take his revenge. 

Soon afterwards, the Huntsman tracked and shot a 
deer, and brought it to the King. ‘Here is venison for 
your table, my lord King!’ he said. 

The King was very pleased. He praised the lad, and 
said: ‘Truly, there is no better huntsman in the land!’ 

The Vizier was standing behind the King, and now 
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a cunning plan entered his mind. Tf this lad is so 
excellent a huntsman,’ he told the king, ‘why do you 
not send hitn to hunt the herd of elephant that roams 
your valleys? Think what a splendid palace you could 
build from the ivory of their tusks!’ 

The King listened to the Vizier, and his eyes 
gleamed as he thought of the ivory palace he might 
build. He turned to the Huntsman and said: ‘You! 



... he thought of the ivory palace he might build 

Hunt down the herd of elephant that roams my 
valleys, and bring me their ivory tusks. Tf you do not do 
this, off comes your head!’ 

The Huntsman’s heart sank to his boots when he 
heard this. He could shoot birds and track deer, but 
how was he to hunt a herd of elephant? Sadly he 
made his way to his mother’s house, and told her of the 
task the King had placed upon him. 

;< Oh mother, I fear that I must lose my head!’ he wept, 
feut his old mother told him to be of good cheer. ‘I 
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know the way to hunt the elephant,’ she said. ‘Your 
father was a huntsman before you, and many a time 
he used to say: “If ever 1 were to hunt .the herd of 
elephant that roams the valleys, I know what I should 
do!’” 

‘What would he have done?’ the lad asked eagerly. 
‘Tell me quickly!’ 

‘He would have gone to the lake that lies drained 
and empty in the heart of the valleys,’ his mother 
answered, ‘and filled it with a hundred okas of good 
red wine. The elephant would have come to the lake to 
drink, the wine would make them drunk, and so they 
would all fall senseless to the ground!’ 

Her son listened with both his ears. Then he went 
back to the King. ‘I go now to hunt the elephant,’ he 
said, ‘I pray you, give me a hundred okas of good red 
wine.’ 

Well, the King granted his request, and the lad set 
out laden with wineskins. He came to the empty lake 
in the heart of the valleys and poured the wine into it. 
Then he sat down to wait. At sundown the great grey 
elephants came to the lakeside. They waded into the 
lake and began to drink. Soon every drop of wine was 
gone; and one by one the elephants fell senseless to the 
ground! And so the young Huntsman succeeded in his 
task. 

How the Vizier ground his teeth in rage when he 
saw the lad returning safe and sound with his heap of 
ivory! But the King praised his Huntsman, and 
straightway built for himself a splendid palace all of 
ivory. Never was there another like it in the wide 
world! 

‘This is indeed a marvellous palace,’ the Vizier said 
when it was finished. ‘But it is empty. I know of A 
lovely maiden who should come to live in it. She is the 
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. . . the great grey elephants came down to the lakeside 


sister of the seven valiant brothers who live on the 
high mountain. The youth wfyo brought you the deer 
for your table and the ivory for your palace: is he 
not the man who should also fetch this maiden for 
you?’ • 

The King listened to the Vizier, and his eyes 
gleamed as he thought of the lovely maiden. He turned 
to the Huntsman and said: ‘You! Go forth and bring 
me the lovely maiden, the sister of the seven valiant 
brothers who live on, the high mountain. If you do not 
succeed in this, off comes your head!’ 

The Huntsman was in despair when he heard this. 
He could hunt a herd of elephant, but how was he to 
fetch the sister of the seven valiant brothers who lived 
on the high mountain? Sorrowfully he went to his 
inother’s house, and told her of this new task the King 
had placed upon him. 
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‘Oh mother, I fear that I must lose my head!’ he 
wept 

Once again his old mother told him to be of good 
cheer. ‘Go carefully, my son,* she said, ‘And whoever 
you meet on your way, take him with you as your 
companion.’ 

So the young Huntsman set out for the high moun¬ 
tain, with nothing but his wits to guide him. It wasn’t 
long before he came to a rushing river. On the brink of 
the river sat a man, drinking and drinking from his two 
hands cupped together as though he could never 
quench his thirst. 

‘Ho, my fine fellow!’ the lad greeted him. 

The Thirsty Man looked up. ‘I am no fine fellow,’ 
he replied. ‘But I have heard of a young Huntsman 
who has hunted the King’s herd of elephant — it is he 
who is the fine fellow! I would be proud tq call him 
brother.’ 

‘I am that Huntsman!’ cried the lad. ‘Will you come 
with me to the high mountain to seek the sister of the 
seven valiant brothers?* 

‘I will,’ the Thirty Man replied; and he became the 
Huntsman’s first companion. 

They went on together across the plain, and soon 
they reached a lonely hut. Inside the hut, a man sat at 
a table eating plateful after plateful of food, as though 
he could never satisfy his appetite. 

‘Ho, my fine fellow!’ the lad greeted.him. 

The Hungry Man looked up. ‘I am no fine fellow,’ 
he replied. ‘But I have heard of a young Huntsman 
who has hunted the King’s herd of elephant — it is he 
who is the fine fellow! I would be proud to call him 
brother.’ 

‘I am that Huntsman!’ cried the lad. ‘Will you 
come with me to the high mountain to seek the sister of 
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the seven valiant brothers?’ 

M will,’ the Hungry Man replied; 1 and he became 
the Huntsman’s second companion. 

The three* of them went on their way; and as they 
journeyed, a man came leaping up behind them. What 
great leaps he took! Such a man might leap to the end 
of the world before you could say ‘Amen!’ 

‘Ho, my fine fellow!’, the lad greeted him. 

‘I am no fine fellow,’ the Leaping Man replied. ‘But 
I have heard of a young Huntsman who has hunted the 
King’s herd of elephant — it is he who is the fine fellow! 
I would be proud to call him brother.’ 

i am that Huntsman!’ cried the lad. ‘Will you come 
with me to the high mountain to seek the sister of the 
seven valiant brothers?’ 

‘I will,’ the Leaping Man replied; and he became 
the Huntsman’s third companion. 

Now they were four; onward they tramped, and 
presently they came upon a man with his ear pressed 
to the ground, listening and listening as though he 
could never hear enough. Ancf he was listening to ail 
that was happening in the wide world. 

‘Ho,, my fine fellow!’ the lad greeted him. 

The Listening Man looked up. ‘I am no fine fellow,’ 
he replied. ‘But I have heard of a young Huntsman 
who has hunted the King’s herd of elephant — it is he 
who is the fine fellow! T would be proud to call him 
brother.’ 

‘I am that Huntsman!’ cried the lad. ‘Will you come 
with me to the high mountain to seek the sister of the 
seven valiant brothers?’ 

‘I will,’ the Listening Man replied; and he became 
the Huntsman’s fourth companion. 

So the five of them took to the road once more, and 
now they entered a thick forest. What was this! The 
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trees of the forest were quivering and quavering, and 
the ground trembled underfoot. In the middle of the 
forest a man stood jumping up and down. He was 
strong enough to shake the earth. 

‘Ho, my foie fellow!’ the lad greeted him. 

‘1 am no fine fellow,’ the Strong Man replied. ‘But 1 
have heard of a young Huntsman who has hunted the 
King’s herd of elephant — it is he who is the fine fellow! 
L would be proud to call him brother.’ 

‘I am that Huntsman!’ cried the lad. ‘Will you come 
with me to the high mountain to seek the sister of the 
seven valiant brothers?’ 

‘I will,’ the Strong Man replied; and he became the 
Huntsman’s fifth companion. 

At last the six travellers came to the high mountain. 
They climbed to the top; there the seven valiant 
brothers awaited them. 

fc What do you want here?’ the eldest brother asked. 
‘We have seen you coming from afar.’ 

‘We seek your sister, the fairest maiden in the world,’ 
the Huntsman replied. * 

When they heard this, the seven valiant brothers 
burst out laughing. They thought they would have 
some sport with the six travelling companions. 

‘If you would win our sister, you must first fulfil the 
tasks we lay upon you,’ the eldest brother said. 

He led the six of them to the great house that stood 
upon the mountain. 

‘The first task is to drink, one after another, the seven 
jars of water that stand behind the door,’ he said. 

At once the Thirsty Man stepped forward. ‘I will do 
that!’ he said. Lo! he gulped down all seven jars of 
water, one after another. 

The seven valiant brothers were astonished. 

The second task is to eat at one sitting the seven 
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cauldrons of food that stand upon, the hearth,’ the 
eldest brother said. 

At this, the Hungry Man stepped forward. That is 
nothing!’ he said. ‘Give me a spoon!’ 

Lo! he swallowed the seven cauldrons of food, spoon¬ 
ful by spoonful, until there was nothing left. 

The seven valiant brothers gaped in amazement. 

‘The third task,’ the eldest brother said, ‘is to travel 
to the end of the world, and there to fill a flask with 
water from the stream of Everlasting Life.’ 

Now the Leaping Man came forward. ‘Let me go!’ 
he said. 

‘Very well,’ the eldest of the seven brothers agreed, 
‘but there is something else as well. At the same time 
as you set off, our sister shall go too. We will see which 
of you returns first. If you are first, we will give our 
sister to you; but if she is first,- then she remains with 
us.’ 

Then they led forth their sister from the house. How 
the young Huntsman marvelled at her shining beauty! 
To him she seemed indeed tire fairest maiden in the 
world. 

The. Leaping Man and the girl set off together. Lo! 
the Leaping Man reached the end of the world before 
you might say ‘Amen’ and filled his flask with water 
from the stream of Everlasting Life. On his way back 
he met the girl, still on her way there. 

‘You see that I have beaten you!’ the Leaping Man 
told her. ‘Come — let us sit down together for a while. 
I am in no great hurry to return.’ 

So they sat down together. Presently, as they talked, 
the Leaping Man began to yawn and rub his eyes. T— 
think — I — will — just — take — a — little — nap!’ he 
said; and before you could blink an eyelid, he was fast 
asleep. 
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What did the jnaiden do then? Quickly she stole to 
the side of the Leaping Man and emptied the water 
from his flask into her own. Then she hurried back the 
way she had come. 

The five companions on the mountain top waited for 
the Leaping Man to return. 

‘He should be back by now,’ the Huntsman said. 
‘What can have happened to him?’ 

Then the Listening Man pressed his ear to the 
ground; and suddenly he started to his feet in dismay. 

‘Alas!’ he cried. ‘The Leaping Man has fallen fast 
asleep! I can hear him snoring. And I can also hear the 
footsteps of the maiden, on her way back here with a 
flask of water she has stolen from our brother.’ 

As soon as the Huntsman heard this, he turned to the 
Strong Man and said: ‘Now, brother, shake the earth 
with your might, so that the Leaping Man will wake!’ 

So the Strong Man rocked the earth, and when the 
Leaping Man felt the ground beneath him shake, he 
woke up suddenly. ‘Wjjere is the girl?’ he cried. ‘She 
has stolen the water from my flask!’ 

With one leap he caught up with her, and snatched 
the flask she carried. With another leap he came back 
to the high mountain. 

‘Here is the flask of water from the stream of Ever¬ 
lasting Life!’ he said. 

And now the Huntsman and his companions had 
fulfilled each of the tasks that the seven brothers had 
laid upon them. 

‘Our sister shall go with you,’ the eldest brother said. 
‘Take her; she is yours.’ 

As soon as the maiden returned, the six companions 
departed from the high mountain and brought her in 
triumph to the King. 

‘See, my lord King, here is the beautiful maiden, the 
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sister of the seven brothers who live op the high moun¬ 
tain/ the Huntsman said. 

The King could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
saw the maiden’s beauty. As for the Vizier, his brow 
was black with rage. Then the King led the maiden to 
the ivory palace, and when she saw it she exclaimed: 

‘Who was it who brought the ivory here?’ 

The young Huntsman/ the King replied. 

‘if he had not done so, he would have lost his head/ 
the Vizier said. 

‘And who was it who brought me here?’ the maiden 
asked. 

The young Huntsman/ the King replied a second 
time. 

‘If he had not done so, he would have lost his head/ 
the Vizier said again. 

When she heard these replies, the maiden turned on 
the King and Vizier wrathfully. ‘You are a fine pair of 
rogues/ she cried, ‘to treat the young Huntsman so 
unjustly. He is the bravest lad in all the world, and he 
alone shall be the master of my life!’ 

Then she laid a curse upon the King and his Vizier. 
‘May the Vizier be changed into a mouse, and the 
King into a cat!’ she cried. 

Lo! before their eyes, the Vizier became a little 
mouse, and the King became a big black cat. The cat 
chased the mouse here, there, and everywhere, and so 
it is doing to this very day. 

The beautiful maiaen married the young Huntsman, 
and they lived together in the ivory palace as King and 
Queen. As for the Thirsty Man, the Hungry Man, the 
Leaping Man, the Listening Man, and the Strong 
Man, they were made great lords. And they lived well, 
and may we here live even better. 



TEN 


The Ungrateful Snake 


There was once a certain peasant who lived with his 
wife and ten children in a house which he had built 
with his own hands on the hillside. One day, as he was 
walking on the hillside to tend his vineyard, he passed 
by a burning cypiess-tree, and from the midst of the 
tree he heard a great noise of hissing. He stopped to 
peer into the tree more closely. There in the heart of the 
burning foliage he saw a huge snake, patterned all over 
in brown and black and yellow. The snake was trapped 
in the tree. 

‘Save me, save me!’ hissed the snake. 

Now the peasant was a merciful man. He picked up 
a stick from the ground and thrust it into the burning 
tree. The Snake coiled itself around the stick and the 
peasant drew it safely out of the fire. 

But was the snake grateful to the man who had 
rescued it? No! It reared up as though to strike him, 
and threatened to devour him. The peasant fell to his 
knees and begged for mercy. 

‘Do not devour me!’ he cried. ‘I have a wife and ten 
children at home. What will they do if I am no longer 
here to toil for them?’ 

Then, in the midst of his great fear, he thought of a 
plan that might avert his fate. ‘Let us at least ask the 
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opinion of someone else whether I should live or die,' 
he suggested in desperation. * 

‘If you wish,’ hissed the snake. ‘We will ask the first 
creature that comes along.’ 

The first creature to pass by was a sorry-looking, 
long-eared ass. It was so thin that its ribs stuck out, and 
its body bore the marks of a thousand beatings. 

‘Stop!’ called the peasant. ‘We have a problem here 
which you may be able to solve for us. I have just 
rescued this snake from that burning cypress-tree over 
there. The snake now wants to devour me. Do you not 
think it should show gratitude instead?’ 

The ass brayed loud and long, shaking its grey 
head. ‘The snake is right!’ it declared, it should 
devour the man. Human beings are without kindness. 
Look at my body: see how starved I am! See the marks, 
of the goadstick on my sides! Men have starved 
and beaten me almost to death, yet they use me all 
day long as a beast of burden. The snake is right, I 
say!’ 

The peasant trembled whence heard the verdict of 
the ass. 

‘You hear what the ass says!’ hissed the snake. ‘Now 
indeed* I shall devour you!’ 

‘No!’ implored the peasant. ‘Let us seek a second 
verdict. That is only fair!’ 

if you insist,’ hissed the snake. ‘We will ask the 
opinion of the next creature to pass by.’ 

Well, it wasn’t long before an old black horse came 
ambling along. Its coat was sleek and its ribs were well 
covered. 

‘Stop!’ called the peasant. ‘Please help us t© solve a 
problem we have here. A little while ago I rescued this 
snake from the burning cypress-tree over there. Now 
the snake threatens to devour me. Do you not think it 
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should show gratitude instead?’ 

Hie horse neighed, tossing his mane. ‘You are quite 
right!’ it told the peasant. ‘Certainly the snake should 
be grateful that you saved its life. It should now let you 
go free. Human beings are filled with kindness. Look 
at my glossy coat and bulging sides! See how well fed I 
am! I am old and can no longer work for my master, 
but he still looks after me. The peasant is right, I say!’ 

The snake hissed furiously when it heard the verdict 
of the horse. 

‘You hear what the horse says!’ cried the peasant. 
‘Now indeed I should go free!' 

‘Not so fast,’ hissed the snake. ‘Let us seek a third 
verdict, to decide the issue. That is the way of justice.’ 

‘So be it,’ sighed the peasant. ‘We will ask the 
opinion of the third creature to pass by.’ 

Presently who should come trotting along, but the 
red-brown fox. The fox paused when she saw the 
peasant and the snake disputing by the wayside. ‘I 
wonder what their quarrel is?’ she thought. 

‘Come here, fox!’ called the peasant. ‘We have an 
argument which we want you to settle for us.’ And as 
he called, he held out first the forefinger of his left hand, 
and then all ten fingers together; and by these signs, 
the cunning fox understood that the peasant was 
promising her a cock and ten hens if she would support 
his side of the argument. 

Then the peasant told the fox how he had rescued 
the snake from the burning cypress-tree. ‘Do you not 
think the snake should show gratitude, instead of want¬ 
ing to devour me?’ he asked. 

The red-brown fox put her head on one side. ‘If I am 
to be a fair judge of this matter, I should witness exactly 
what happened when the snake was rescued,’ she said. 
‘Show me the cypress-tree.’ 
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So the peasant and the snake showed the fox the 
cypress-tree, which was still burning merrily on the 
hillside. 

‘Hmm,’ said the fox. ‘Now let me see the exact posi¬ 
tion of the snake within the tree, before you rescued it.’ 

So the snake slithered back into the heart of the 
burning tree. 

‘Now I will show you exactly how I rescued the 
snake!’ cried the peasant, picking up the stick that he 
had used before. 

‘You foolish man!’ the fox exclaimed. ‘Why do you 
want to rescue that ungrateful creature a second time? 
Just leave him to perish in the tree and go and fetch 
me what you promised!’ 

So the peasant threw away his stick and left the 
snake to perish in the tree. ‘The fox is a cunning 
creature!’ he chuckled to himself. He went home to 
fetch the reward that he had promised her, and began 
to round up the fine feathered cock and the ten white 
hens that ran in and out of the house all day long. 

‘What are you doing, husband?’ scolded his wife. 
‘Why are you carrying that big sack?’ 

T am going to give the cock and the ten hens to the 
red-brown fox,’ her husband answered. ‘She saved me 
from an ungrateful snake on the hillside, and this is the 
reward I promised her.’ 

His wife stood with her hands on her hips. ‘I’ve 
never heard such nonsense in my life!’ she declared. 
‘We’re not going to give our cock and ten hens to any 
fox! Just you put the dog into that sack instead — that 
will give the fox a good fright!’ 

Well, her husband did as he was told. He bundled 
the dog into the sack instead, slung it over his shoulder, 
and took it to the place where the fox waited for him. 
How her mouth watered when she saw the bulging sack 
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and thought of the fine feast of feathered fowls that lay 
in stoic for her! % 

As soon as the peasant went off down the hill, she 
tore open the neck of the sack. What a fright she got! 
Out jumped the dog, and chased her all over that hill¬ 
side and the next. 

Truly, ingratitude is a shameful thing. 



ELBVEN 


The Silent Princess 


IteRE was once a Prince who saw the portrait of a 
btpBtiful Princess, and fell in love with her. He gazed 
upon the painted image in its gilded frame and swore 
he would never rest until he had won the Princess as his 
wife. 

‘Many have tried to win her before you,’ his friends 
warned him, ‘but all have failed. And none have 
returned from their lovelorn quest.’ 

But the Prince would not be dissuaded. He set off for 
the distant city where the Princess lived. When he 
arrived there, he found a crowd in the market-place, 
gathered round an old man who held aloft a little bird 
in a cage. 

‘I will sell this marvellous bird to the highest bidder,’ 
the old man said. ‘There is not another tike it in the 
world! Who will make me the first offer?’ 

‘Ten piastres!’ a man called. 

‘Twenty!’ cried another. 

‘Thirty!’ 

‘Forty!’ 

‘Fifty!’ shouted the Prince; and so the bird was his. 
He took the cage and tucked it beneath his arm. Then 
he went away a little distance to see what sort of bird it 
was that he had bought for fifty golden pieces. 

*Why!’ he exclaimed aloud, ‘It is only an ordinary 
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little brown sparrow! The old man has cheated me!’ 

He was wrong,'however. This was indeed a marvel" 
lous bird. It could understand the speech of men and 
converse with them. 

‘You have not been cheated,’ the bird told the 
Prince. ‘Do not regret your purchase, for I will bring 
you luck.* 

Well, you can imagine how astonished the Prince 
was to hear the bird talk like this! i? 

‘Very well, my little bird,’ he said, ‘let us go cm 
together.’ V 

They came to the royal palace, and stood before the 
King. 

‘I have come to woo your daughter, the beautiful 
Princess,’ the Prince told him. 

‘Have you indeed?’ the King said. ‘Many have come 
before you, and all have failed.’ 

‘I shall not fail,’ the Prince replied. 

Then the King told the Prince that the Princess had 
remained silent for sever} years. Not a word would she 
utter. ‘I have sworn that she shall marry the man who 
can make her speak,’ he said. ‘Go: try to break her 
silence. But if you fail, you shall lose your head, like all 
the others!’ * 

So now tbe^oung Prince understood why none had 
ever returned'from the quest of the beautiful Princess. 

‘Courage!’ the little bird whispered in .his ear, ‘I am 
here to help you!’ And it told the Prince to take it out 
of the cage and put it in his pocket. The Prince did this, 
and now the King brought him to the Princess in her 
room. The Prince’s heart leapt for joy when he beheld 
her, for she was a hundred times more beautiful than 
her picture. 

‘Greetings, fair Princess!’ he hailed her courteously; 
but never a word did the silent Princess utter. 
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‘You have one day in which to try to persuade the 
leave you here alone with her; the saving-woman will 
head!’ 

So the King left the room, and the Prince was alone 
stay outside the door. At sundown I will return, and if 
you have not succeeded in your task, off comes your 
with the Princess. But not quite alone; his little bird 
Princess to speak,’ the King told the Prince. ‘I will 
Vfcas there too. The Princess turned her back on the 
Prince and ignored him. Then the little bird came out 
of the Prince’s pocket and hopped on to his shoulder. 

Don’t worry; follow my advice and all will be well!’ 
it whispered in his ear. 'Put me inside that little cup¬ 
board on the wall. Then talk to the Princess, and when 
she makes no reply, say “good day” to the cupboard, 
and I will answer you and tell a story to while away 
the time.’ 

Well, the Prince did as he was told. He put the little 
bird ^inside the cupboard, and then he said: 'Oh, fair 
Princess! Since you will not sppak to me, I will talk to 
this cupboard on the wall. Perhaps it will have the 
goodness to answer me.’ 

Never a word said the Princess. But she thought to 
herself: 'Poor fool! How does he think a cupboard will 
answer him?’ 

Then the Prince addressed the cupboard. 'Good day, 
cupboard!’ he said. 

You can just imagine how amazed the Princess was 
when the cupboard replied: ‘Good day, Prince!’ 

Now the Prince and the cupboard conversed to¬ 
gether for some time. They talked of this, that, and die 
other. And the Princess was so curious that she could 
not help turning her head to listen to their conversa¬ 
tion. 

T never heard a man talk to a cupboard before!’ she 
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He put the little bird inside the cupboard . .. 


thought to herself. 

At last the cupboard said: ‘Let me tell you a 
story, my Prince, to while away the time. You must 
find it very tedious heiae, with such a dull Princess. 
Why, she has not spoken a single sentence for seven 
years!’ 

The Princess bit her lip and frowned in vexation. It 
was on the tip of her tongue to say: Tm not a dull 
Princess!’ But just in time she remembered not to 
speak. 

1 should like to listen to a story, cupboard,’ said the 
Prince. ‘Please begin.’ 

So the cupboard began to tell this story, while the 
Prince settled down to listen. The Princess, too, kept 
her ears open, though she pretended not to. 

‘Once upon a time,’ the cupboard began, ‘there were 
three brothers. The first was a carpenter, the second a 
tailor, and the youngest was still a boy. Well now, 
these three brothers made a journey together to a 
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distant country. The first night they were on the road 
they found shelter in a hillside c&ve, and at the 
entrance to the cave they lit a fire to keep the wolves 
away. And they agreed that they should take it in turns 
to stay on guard throughout the hours of darkness, and 
change the watch every two hours. They drew lots, 
and the eldest took the first watch while his two 
brothers slept. You will remember that he was a car¬ 
penter; and to pass the time he drew the axe from his 
belt and began to shape a log of wood into the likeness 
of a woman. By the time two hours had passed, he had 
fashioned a handsome likeness, and was well pleased 
with his handywork. 

‘Then the second brother took over the watch. He, 
you may remember, was a tailor, and while he was on 
guard he took out a length of cloth, his scissors, and a 
needle and thread, and sat cross-legged to make a gar¬ 
ment for the woman that his brother had shaped out of 
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the log. Two hours passed quickly, and by the end of 
his watch he ha d finished a fine dress and put it on the 
woman. 

‘Now the youngest brother came out of the cave to 
take the third watch. As 1 have said, he was but a boy. 
When he saw the woman that his two brothers had 
made and dressed, he gasped in admiration. ‘Truly, 
this maiden is the fairest in the world!” he exclaimed. 
“If only she were alive!” And he fell upon his knees 
and prayed to God to give her a soul. God heard his 
prayer, and the woman came to life. She lived and 
breathed, and rose up from the ground. The lad called 
his two brothers from the cave, and they came and 
marvelled at the sight.’ 

‘Now!’ the cupboard said to the Prince, ‘which 
brother had the right to claim the woman as his own, 
do you think?’ 

‘Why, the first brother, the carpenter, who shaped 
her out of the log!* the Prince replied. 

‘I disagree,’ the cupboard said. ‘In my opinion, she 
belonged to the second brother, the tailor who made 
her the fine dress.’ 

All this time, the Princess had been listening. Now 
she could restrain her impatience no longer, and burst 
into speech. 

‘How stupid you both are!* she cried. ‘The woman 
belonged to the youngest brother! He was the one who 
prayed to God to give her a soul!’ 

And these were the first words she had spoken for 
seven years. As soon as she had uttered diem, she 
clapped both hands to her mouth in consternation. At 
last one of her suitors had succeeded in provoking her to 
speak! 

Now it was sunset. The door of the room opened and 
the King came in. ‘Well, how have you got on?’ he 
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asked the Prince. ‘Has my daughter spoken to you?’ 

‘Indeed she has!’ the Prince told him cheerfully. 

But the Princess denied it. ‘Indeed I haven’t!’ she 
declared. 

The King looked from one to the other, from the 
Prince to the Princess. ‘One of you must be telling the 
truth,’ he said. Then he called to the serving-woman 
to come into the room. ‘Did you hear the Princess 
speak?’ he asked her. 

‘Yes,’ the serving-woman said. ‘She cried out so 
loudly that I heard her from outside the door.’ 

‘Aha!’ the King said, ‘so you have spoken, have 
you? And he took his daughter by the hand and 
brought her to stand beside the Prince. ‘She is yours,’ 
he said. 

So the Prince married the beautiful Princess, and 
after that happy day she talked as much as any wife in 
the wide world. 

As for the little bird, the Prince kept it in a gilded 
cage and fed it on the finest tyrd-seed all its days. 



TWELVE 


The Unlucky Goat 


It was a hot summer day. The sun stood high in the 
clear blue sky and blazed down upon the earth. A fox 
came running across a cornfield, where a water-tank 
stood in the shade of a green hedge. The fox was thristy, 
and when he saw the water-tank he decided to slake his 
thirst. He climbed on to the edge of the tank and put 
down his head to drink the cool, clear water. But the 
edge of the tank was slimy and slippery. Suddenly the 
fox overbalanced and fell splash into the water. He 
paddled about, beating the water with his feet, but he 
could not get out. He was trapped in the tank. He knew 
that if the farmer who owned the cornfield were to find 
him here, he would show no mercy. Only yesterday, the 
fox had got among the farmer’s sheep and killed a 
lamb. And last week he had carried off a fine plump 
chicken . . . No, unless he could get out of the water- 
tank, his hours were numbered. 

A few moments later, a white billy goat with strong 
horns and a fine silky beard entered the cornfield. He, 
too, was parched with thirst, and came to the water 
tank to drink. Imagine his surprise when he looked 
into the tank and saw the fox sw imm ing there! 

‘Good day, Friend Fox,* the goat greeted him. Tell 
me, is the water in this tank good to drink?’ 

The fox grinned up at the goat’s silly face. ‘It is 
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excellent water, Brother Goat, it is qqite the best water 
1 have ever tasted. That is why 1 got right inside the 
tank, so that I could drink as much as I wanted at my 
ease. Come and join me: taste the water for yourself. 
There is plenty for both of us!’ 

Without stopping to think, the goat jumped splash 
into the tank. He lapped the water greedily, and did 
not raise his head until his thirst was quenched. 

‘You were right, Friend Fox/ he bleated, his beard 
dripping. 1 have never tasted such excellent water!' 

The fox smiled. ‘Now, Brother Goat, we must con¬ 
sider how we are to get out of this tank.’ 

‘How indeed!’ echoed the goat in dismay, looking 
up at the high, smooth sides of the water-tank. 

‘I have a good plan,’ said the fox. ‘But it will need 
co-operation between die two of us if it is to succeed.’ 

‘I will do anything to help,’ the goat bleated eagerly. 

‘In that case,’ said the fox, ‘be so kind as to place 
your forefeet against the side of the tank, and hold your 
horns straight up. Then 1 can‘quickly climb over you, 
and when 1 am safely out of the tank, 1 can pull you up 
too.’ 

Willingly the goat did as the fox suggested. The fox 
climbed nimbly over the goat’s haunches, shoulders, 
and horns, and finally levered himself over the edge of 
the tank on to dry land once more. He shook the water 
from his red-brown coat. The sun would soon dry him. 

The goat called to him from inside the tank. ‘What 
about me, Friend Fox? Don’t forget our bargain! I 
helped you to get out, and now you must pull me up 
too!’ 

The fox looked into the tank, and gazed down scorn¬ 
fully at the wretched goat ‘You, Brother Goat, have 
more hairs in your beard than brains in your head. It 
is your own fault that you find yourself left in the 
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water-tank —. you should have stopped to think how 
you would get out again before you jumped inside it! 
/ will not pull you out!’ 

At this the goat set up a plaintive bleating; but the 
fox trotted off across the cornfield, and was soon out 
of earshot. 



THIRTEEN 


Quinces and Oranges 


Here was a boy and there was another boy , and 
they each had hold of a little pair of trousers : one 
pulled and the other pulled , and so begins our story... 

There was once a lazy fellow called Yannikas, who 
liked nothing better than to lie on his back all day long 
and play his flute. He was, however, a very good flute 
player, and in the end he succeeded better than he 
deserved, as you shall hear. ,This was the way it 
happened. 

One day as Yannikas lay stretched out under a 
green-lbafed pepper-tree, playing a lazy sort of tune, a 
little snake with scales of green and gold came out front 
behind a rock and began to sway before him. Yannikas 
went on playing; it amused him to watch the snake 
dancing to his flute, and when at last he came to the 
end of the tune, the snake brought him a piece of gold. 
Yannikas pocketed thd gold with glee; it was more than 
his right-hand neighbour earned in a week, toiling in 
his vineyard, and more than his left-hand neighbour 
earned in a month, hauling his fishing-net. 

‘What do you say to this, wife?’ he said when he 
went home that evening. He tossed the gold coin in the 
air. ‘We shall soon be rich folk now — I tell you, it is 
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better to play a flute all day than to farm on the hillside 
or flsh in thelsea!’ 

Yannikas’s wife could scarcely believe her eyes. ‘Oh, 
husband!’ she cried joyfully, ‘will there be more gold 
where that came from?’ 

‘Plenty!’ Yannikas assured her. Trust me!’ 

And this was the way it went: every day Yannikas 
would lie under the green-leaved pepper-tree and play 
his flute, and the little green and gold snake would 
dance to his tunes, and afterwards reward him with a 
piece of gold. Ten ... twenty ... forty ... a hundred 


. the little green and golden snake would dance to his tunes, 

golden pieces! Soon Yannikas was a rich man,.with a 
golden fortune hidden in the chimney of his house. His 
wife wore silver rings on her fingers and silver bracelets 
on her arms, and Yannikas bought her dresses of purple 
and red. Oh, she was the envy of all the other village 
women! 

But all good fortune comes to an end sooner or later. 
One day the little snake could no longer sway and 
dance to Yannikas’s music. 

‘I am about to die,’ it whispered sadly. ‘You must 
bury me in the garden of your house, and in (hat place 
a tree will spring up. Its branches will be heavy with 
fruit all the year round, and it will bear both quinces 
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and oranges, whichever you desire. If you fancy a juicy 
orange, take your flute and play a merry tune. If you 
wish for a handful of quinces, play a slow, sad tune. At 
once the tree will bear the fruit that you desire. 9 

As the snake spoke these last words, it sank lifeless to 
the ground. Yannikas took its body and buried it in the 
garden of his house. Nothing but weeds had ever grown 
in his garden before, because he was too lazy to plant 
anything. But now, in the place where he buried the 
little snake, a magnificent fruit tree sprang up in a 
single night. And Yannikas found that if he fancied a 
juicy orange, all he had to do was to play a merry tune 
on his flute, and lo! every branch was hung with ripe 
oranges of such a colour and size that has never been 
seen before or since. If, on the other hand, he wished for 
a handful of ripe quinces, he would play a slow, sad 
tune, and at once clusters of ripe, rosy quinces 
appeared on the boughs. Now surely Yannikas should 
have been the happiest of men! In his chimney he had 
hidden away a golden fortune, and in his garden grew 
a magic tree. His neighbours envied his good fortune. 
‘Lucky Yannikas’ they called him. 

It happened one day that a sea-captain came to the 
village. As he made his way to the tavern, he passed by 
Yannikas’s garden and saw the magic tree. It was 
covered with juicy oranges, and the sea-captain 
thought he had never seen such delicious-looking fruit 
in all his life. As he sat drinking coffee in the tavern, 
he spoke of the tree. ‘Such oranges I have never seen, 9 
he said. 

Yannikas was in the tavern and heard the sea-cap- 
tain’s words. He chuckled to himself as an idea came 
into his head. ‘Here is a way to make some easy 
money, 9 the rogue thought. ‘The tree you saw grows 
in my garden, 9 he told the sea-captain. ‘But you aie 
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mistaken when you say it bears oranges. It is a quince- 
tree.’ I • 

*1 know the difference between oranges and 
quinces!’ replied the sea-captain. ‘I tell you, there were 
ripe oranges hanging from the boughs.’ 

Yannikas shook his head. ‘They were quinces you 
saw,’ he said. 

‘Oranges!’ shouted the sea-captain. 

‘Quinces!’ Yannikas insisted. 

Well, the argument went on for some time, and the 
end of it was that Yannikas laid a bet with the sea- 
captain that his tree bore quinces. ‘Come to my garden 
tomorrow morning,’ he said, ‘and T will prove it to you. 
If then you find my tree bears oranges, I will pay you 
a hundred pieces of gold. But if you find it bearing 
quinces, then you must give me a hundred pieces of gold.’ 

‘Done!’ said the sea-captain, who was quite sure it 
was an orange-tree that grew in Yannikas’s garden. 

Early the next morning, Yannikas arose and went 
into his garden. There stood the magic tree, laden with 
oranges. He lifted his pqfe to his lips and played a slow, 
sad tune. Lo! the oranges disappeared, just like that, 
and in their place were clusters of fine, rosy quinces. At 
that moment, Yannikas’s wife came out of the house 
carrying an empty basket. Her face fell when she saw 
the quinces. ‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘I was just about to pick a 
basketful of oranges.’ Then she shrugged her shoulders. 
‘Never mind,’ she said, ‘I’ll make quince jam instead.’ 

Who should come along just then but the sea- 
captain, ‘Ho, Yannikas!’ he called. ‘I’ve come to look 
at your orange-tree!’ 

You should have seen his face when he looked at the 
tree and saw the quinces growing there! 

‘I don’t know how I could have made such a mis¬ 
take,’ he exclaimed, shaking his head. But he was a 
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man who paid his debts, and with a good grace he 
handed Yannikas a hundred gold pieced. 

When he had gone, Yannikas laughed aloud. ‘We 
shall soon be richer than ever!’ he told his wife. TU 
find some other fellow and wager the same bet with 
him!’ 

The next stranger to pass by Yannikas’s garden was 
a merchant with a long black beard and a basket of 
glass-ware on his back. He stopped to admire the 
quince-tree with its fine crop of fruit, and he spoke of 
the tree in the tavern, just as the sea-captain had done. 
This time Yannikas wagered that the tree bore oranges, 
not quinces, and the next morning the merchant found 
to his astonishment that Yannikas was right. He lost the 
wager, and paid Yannikas two hundred pieces of gold. 

But the merchant was not such a simple fellow as the 
sea-captain. He knew some trick had been played on 
him, and he was determined to have his revenge on 
Yannikas. The next day, while Yannikas was away 
from home, the merchant went to his house and showed 
Yannikas’s wife all his fine stock of glass-ware — jars 
and bottles, dishes and bowls, such as you might see in 
a king’s palace. Yannikas’s wife longed to buy some of 
these things, but the merchant shook his head. 

‘There is no need to buy them,’ he told her. ‘You 
may have the whole lot if you will tell me the secret of 
the tree that grows in your garden. 

Yannikas’s wife knew she should not tell the secret of 
the tree — but oh; how she longed to have that fine 
glass-ware to set upon her dresser! ‘Surely there can be 
no harm in it,’ she thought; and the long and the short 
of it was that she told the merchant how the tree would 
bear oranges whenever her husband played a quick, 
merry tune upon his flute, and quinces whenever he 
played a slow, sad tune. 
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‘So that's the way of it!’ the merchant said to himself. 
He stroked hiyldhg black beard. ‘There is just one more 
thing,’ he told Yannikas’s wife. T should like to be able 
to play a flute myself while I am travelling along the 
roads. I wonder if you would give me your husband’s 
flute? 

Take it,’ said Yannikas’s wife. ‘He can easily get 
another for himself.’ 

So the merchant went off with the secret of the tree 
in his head and Yannikas’s pipe in his pocket. 

Yannikas’s wife at once began to arrange all the 
pieces of glass-ware on her dresser. When Yannikas 
came home that evening, she did not tell him she 
had given away the secret of the tree, but pretended 
she had bought the glass-ware with a gold piece from 
the chimney. Nor did he discover that his flute was 
missing. * j 

Later that night, he went off to the tavern, where he 
met the merchant once again. 

T will take another wager with you,’ the merchant 
told him. ‘Let us make a bet that your tree bears 
quinces.’ 

‘Here is a stupid fellow!’ Yannikas thought/ ‘Is he 
not content to lose one bet?’ He laughed in the mer¬ 
chant’s face. ‘I will take your bet/ he said. ‘But you are 
mistaken: my tree bears oranges, you know/ 

‘Quinces!’ said the merchant. ‘Apd this time, 
whichever of us wins the bet shall give the other his 
whole fortune/ 

Yannikas whistled in astonishment. ‘Done!’ he cried 
eagerly. 

Next morning, Yannikas got up eagerly to go into his 
garden and make the tree bear oranges. Alas! he could 
not find his flute, though he hunted everywhere. 

‘Oh and alas, husband!’ his wife cried. ‘I gave your 
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flute to the merchant in exchange for his glass-ware.’ * 

‘What!’ shouted Yannikas in a ragfe. <And what else 
did you give him? Did you tell him the secret of the 
tree?’ 

So the whole truth came out, and Yannikas chased 
his wife out of his house, and she fled over the hillside 
weeping and wailing. 

In a few moments along came the merchant — and 
because Yannikas had not been able to find his flute to 
play a quick, merry tune, the magic tree was still hung 
with quinces. 

‘So I was right this time,' the merchant said rubbing 
his hands together in glee. ‘That’s a fine crop of 
quinces, to be sure!’ 

What could poor Yannikas do? He had to give the 
merchant every piece of gold he possessed. And now he 
was as poor as he had ever been. He wandered out of 
his house and wondered who would help him in his 
plight. 

He looked up at the blue sky and saw the golden sun 
shining there. He cupped his hands to his mouth and 
shouted: ‘Ho! you great golden sun! Will you help 
poor Yannikas to find his fortune once again?’ 

The sun looked down on Yannikas and took pity on 
him. ‘Go to the tavern and find the merchant,’ the sun 
told him. ‘Make a bet with him that tomorrow I will 
rise in the west instead of in the east. To help you, I will 
indeed rise in the west tomorrow.’ 

Yannikas was overjoyed when he heard this. He 
found the merchant amongst the gleaming coffee-pots 
of the tavern, and laid a new bet with him. 

‘I wager my life that tomorrow the sun will rise in 
the west,’ he told the merchant. 

The merchant stared at Yannikas, thinking that he 
had gone mad. ‘Very well,’ he said. ‘And I wager my 
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'whole fortune that tomorrow the sun will rise in the 
east, just as itlalways does.’ 

Very early the next morning, Yannikas, the mer¬ 
chant, and all the villagers got up from their beds to see 
the sun rise in the sky. They stood on the flat roofs of 
their houses, watching and waiting, and in a little 
while, lo! the first streaks of dawn spread across the 
sky ... from the west! Such a thing had never happened 
before: who had ever seen the sun rise in the west? 
And who has ever seen it rise in the west since that day? 
So Yannikas won his wager, and lived in ease for the 
rest of his days. And that is the way in which this lazy 
man succeeded better than he deserved. 



FOURTEEN 


The Dove Maiden 


An old widow woman had an only son called Paul. 
He was a good lad, who worked hard to support his 
mother. From sunrise to sunset he would be out on the 
hillside, cutting wood to sell in the village. One day, as 
he trudged along with a bundle of faggots on his back, 
he met a Jew on the road. The Jew was looking for an 
honest servant, and when he saw Paul he thought he 
seemed a likely lad. He stroked his long black beard 
and said: 

‘If you will enter my service for a little while, I will 
give you as much money as you want.* 

Paul could scarcely believe his ears. It seemed that 
good lUck had crossed his path at last! ‘I will be your 
servant,’ he told the Jew. 

So the Jew gave Paul as much gold as he could carry, 
and the boy ran home to give it to his mother, and to 
ask for her blessing upon his head. Then he set off with 
his new master. 

The Jew brought him to the seashore, where a 
splendid ship stood riding at anchor. He took Paul on 
board the ship, and they sped across die sea. The ship 
rode lightly on the waves, for her hold was empty. She 
carried no cargo of any sort. On the third day they 
entered a new country where green hills rose from the 
shores on either side. Trees and vineyards covered the 
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gentle slopes.lThey sailed on, and now they reached 
the foot of a lofty mountain with steep, slippery sides 
that no man might climb. This mountain was so high 
that its head was hidden in the white clouds above. 
Here they cast anchor, and the Jew told Paul that he 
must go to the top of the mountain. When he got there, 
he must do whatever he was told to do. Paul thought 
this very strange; he thought it stranger still when the 
Jew girded a little knife about his waist, and then 
sewed him into the skin of a ram. 

‘The eagles will come and carry you to the moun¬ 
tain-top,’ he told Paul. ‘Then you must rip open the 
sheepskin with your knife, and whatever you find lying 
around you on the mountain you must throw down to 
me.’ 

So it happened: two eagles swooped on Paul and 
bore him to the mountain-top. Then with his knife he 
ripped open the sheepskin and stepped out. Oh, what 
a sight met his eyes! Wherever he looked the ground 
was covered with precious stones of every sort: flashing 
diamonds, glowing rubies, winking sapphires. His eyes 
were dazzled with their brilliance. Rose-trees and 
myrtle bushes grew there too, drenched in a* musky 
fragrance; and from the rose petals great milky pearls 
hung like dewdrops. 

From far below, Paul heard the voice of the Jew 
shouting to him to make haste; at onpe he began to 
scoop up the jewels as fast as he could, throwing them 
down the steep mountain-side in handfulls. 

The Jew gathered his treasure greedily and loaded 
up his ship; now she rode low in the water, her hold 
stuffed with riches. And when she would carry no 
more, the Jew sailed away, leaving Paul stranded upon 
the Mountain of Jewels. In vain the lad called and 
called upon the Jew; there was no one to hear his voice. 
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He walked about the mountain-top in despair, kicking 
aside the heaps of glittering stones. Theib was no way 
down the mountain-side, and he had nothing to eat or 
drink. What use are diamonds to a hungry man? How 
shall rubies quench a man’s thirst? Paul thought of his 
poor mother, left all alone, and began to lament 
aloud; at last, worn out with tears, he lay down with 
his head resting on a stone. Suddenly he felt the stone 
move beneath his head; he sprang to his feet and lifted 
it. What a surprise! He saw a flight of steps hewn from 
the rock that led into the heart of the mountain. He 
began to descend this stone staircase. It twisted and 
turned this way and that, and soon Paul lost all count 
of the number of steps. At last he reached the bottom, 
and found himself within a great palace. The doorways 
within the palace were five times a man’s height; the 
chairs were five times a man’s, width; and on a table 
Paul found a loaf of bread as big as a house. He ate a 
little of the crust, then went forward fearfully. ‘Surely 
an ogre must live here!’ he thqught. 

Around the next corner he came upon the Ogre, sit¬ 
ting quietly beside a great fireplace, eating slices of 
bread and olives by the shovelful. Paul stood quaking 
in his shoes. Then he saw that the Ogre was blind; his 
eye-sockets were empty. At this he plucked up courage 
and spoke to him boldly. 

‘Father!’ he greeted him, ‘good day to you!* 

The Ogre turned towards him. ‘Who is that? Are 
you truly my son?’ he roared. 

‘Bom this very moment!’ Paul told him. 

Well, the Ogre believed his words and took Paul on 
his knee as though he were really his son. He gave him 
food and drink and a bed with a soft mattress. The next 
morning, he called Paul to him and gave him a great 
bunch of keys. 
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. . . the Ogre believed his words . . . 


'Each key opens one of the forty rooms of my palace,’ 
he told the lad. ‘You may open thirty-nine of these 
rooms, but on no account are you to open the fortieth 
room.’ 

Paul went to and fro, opening the thirty-nine rooms, 
all of which were filled with curious treasures of gold, 
silver, ivory, and much else besides. For a while these 
contended him, but presently he began to wonder 
about the one room he must not open. 

‘Why should I not open the fortieth room?’ he asked 
himself. ‘Surely it will not matter if I take one peep. 
The Ogre need never know!’ 

So at last he came to the fortieth room and turned 
the key in the lock. What did he find there? Why, a 
lovely garden, filled with the sweet scents of a thousand 
flowers and shaded by the foliage of a thousand trees. 
And in the midst of the garden stood a marble fountain. 
Sunlight sparkled on the jets of water with all the 
colours of the rainbow. Paul stood entranced; and as 
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he watched, a white dove, her bieast soft as snow, came 
flying to the fountain. She alighted on.it! edge, and lo! 
the plumage fell from the bird and she was turned into 
a lovely maiden. She played in the splashing water, 
unaware that Paul was watching her. How beautiful 
she was! Her skin was white as snow, her long hair 
golden as the sun. Suddenly she climbed from the 
water, put on the dove’s plumage once again, and flew 
away. Paul was left alone. And now his heart was filled 
with sorrow, for he had fallen in love with the beautiful 
Dove Maiden. Sadly he returned to the Ogre’s hall, 
where he sat moping before the fire. 

‘What is the matter, my son?’ the Ogre asked him. 
‘I hear your grieving as though your heart would break.’ 

‘Alas!’ Paul answered him. ‘I disobeyed your orders 
and opened the door of the fortieth room. There I 
found a green garden, and a white dove came flying to 
the fountain in the garden. She took off her plumage 
and became a lovely maiden. I fell in love with her, 
and long to have her for my own. But she put on the 
dove’s feathers once again and* flew away.’ 

When the Ogre heard this, he was sorry for the love¬ 
sick lad. He told him not to despair, for he might yet 
win the Dove Maiden as his wife. ‘Go to the garden 
again,’ he said. ‘The Dove will come a second time 
to sport in the fountain. While she is playing in the 
water, you must snatch up her plumage and refuse to 
give it to her. In this way you may have her for your 
own.’ 

Well, the next day Paul went to the garden again, 
and the Dove came flying to the fountain. No sooner 
had she discarded her white plumage than Paul 
stepped from his hiding-place and snatched it up. The 
maiden leapt from the fountain and begged him to give 
it back to her. But Paul refused. He told her how he 
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loved her, and begged her to be his wife. 

The maiden fighed and said: 1 must stay with you, 
for I may not escape. But oh, I fear the anger of my 
father when I do not return to his house.’ 

So Paul kept the Dove Maiden as his wife, and for a 
while they lived together in the Ogre’s palace. The 
maiden bore two children, snow-white and golden as 
the sun. And Paul was careful always to keep the Dove 
Maiden’s plumage well hidden, for he feared that if she 
found it, she would fly away. 

Now Paul thought often of his poor old mother, who 
had been left alone when he took service with the Jew 
so long ago. One day he told the Ogre the whole story 
of the Mountain of Jewels, and when he had finished 
the Ogre said: 

‘It is time for you to return to your mother, my son. 
Her heart must be sore with grieving for you. I will 
open a way for you through the mountain.’ 

So Paul left the Mountain of Jewels with his wife and 
their two children, laden with treasure heaped upon 
him by the Ogre. They journeyed many days, and 
came at last to the little house where Paul’s mother 
lived. Joyfully Paul ran forward to embraoe his 
mother. ‘May light shine on your eyes, my mother!’ he 
cried. 

‘And may your eyes be filled with light, my son!’ his 
mother answered gladly. 

The long years of sorrow fell from her heart, and she 
welcomed her son’s beautiful wife and their two chil¬ 
dren to her hearth. Then Paul built his mother a fine 
new house, with more windows than you can count on 
your fingers, and separate rooms for the goats and 
chickens. He had brought his wife’s dove plumage with 
Mm from the Ogre’s palace, and he hid it above the 
doorway of the new house. 
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‘Do not let my wife know where her plumage lies 
hidden,’ he told his mother. • ] 

And his mother promised she would not. 

Now Paul lived as a rich man, visiting the city and 
sitting in the tavern each night amongst the shining 
coffee-pots. The neighbours envied his good fortune; 
he was a happy man. 

Alas! good fortune and happiness do not stay with us 
for ever. The Dove Maiden knew her husband had 
brought her bird’s plumage from the Ogre’s palace, 
and one day when Paul was away from home she began 
to search for it. She looked everywhere: in the linen- 
chest, up the chimney, in the great water-jar. 

‘Do you know where my husband has hidden it?* she 
asked Paul’s mother. 

The old woman remembered what her son had said. 
‘I must not tell you that he has hidden it above the 
door,’ she answered. 

When she heard this, the Dove Maiden ran to 
the door and took the snow-white plumage from the 
lintel. • 

‘What have I said!’ exclaimed Paul’s mother. ‘I did 
not mean to tell you where it was!’ 

The Dove Maiden bade farewell to her two children; 
she gave each of them a feather from her plumage so 
that they might remember her. Then she climbed on to 
the house roof and put on the bird’s plumage. 

‘Bid my husband take shoes of iron and an iron 
staff, and seek me where five white towers stand in a 
green field!’ she cried; and away she flew, a white dove 
against the white clouds in the blue sky. 

How her children wept for her! And how her hus¬ 
band sorrowed when he came home to find Ms wife was 
gone! His mother told Mm what the Dove Maiden had 
cried out as she flew from the roof. 
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T will set ouf to find her,’ Paul declared. 

He left the fwe children in his mother’s care and 
began his quest for the Dove Maiden. ‘First I will 
return to the Ogre of the Mountain of Jewels,’ he 
thought. ‘He is like a father to me, and will surely help 
me on my way.’ 

How was Paul to find his way back to the Mountain 
of Jewels? That was easy enough. He went to the city 
and sought out the black-bearded Jew with whom he 
had taken service when he was a young lad. You can 
imagine the Jew’s astonishment to see Paul again. 

T left you stranded on the mountain-top!’ he 
exclaimed. 

Take me to the Mountain of Jewels again,’ Paul 
demanded. ‘Do as you did before.’ 

Die Jew’s eyes gleamed as he thought of the treasure 
Paul would throw down to him. ‘1 may as well take this 
young man on his fool’s errand a second time,’ he said 
to himself, rubbing his hands together. 

So he took Paul in his ship to the Mountain of 
Jewels, and once again ne sewed him inside a sheep¬ 
skin, and two eagles bore him to the mountain-top. No 
sooner had Paul freed himself from the sheepskin than 
he went to find the steps that led into the heart of the 
mountain. The Jew stood at the foot of the mountain 
calling and calling to Paul to throw down the treasure, 
but all in vain. For all I know he stands there still, his 
voice grown hoarse with shouting. 

Paul, meanwhile, came to the Ogre’s palace. The 
Ogre welcomed him with joy. 

‘Father, give me shoes of iron and an iron staff, that I 
may seek my wife, the beautiful Dove Maiden, where 
five white towers stand in a green field,’ Paul begged 
him. 

The Ogre granted his request, and Paul set off. On 
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his feet he wore the iron shoes; in his hand he clasped 
the iron staff. He unlocked the fortieth room of the 
Ogre’s palace and wandered far into tne garden with 
its thousand flowers and thousand trees. Beyond the 
garden stretched a sandy desert. Here Paul came upon 
two men who were quarrelling and shouting at each 
other. One was a squint-eyed man, the other beardless. 

‘What is your argument?’ Paul asked them. 

The squint-eyed man pointed to a little sword, an 
old carpet, and a felt hat that lay upon the sand. ‘We 
cannot agree how these three things should be divided 
between the two of us,’ he said. 

Paul scratched his head. ‘Surely such worthless 
objects are not worth an argument!’ he exclaimed. 

‘They are not worthless objects,’ the beardless man 
declared. ‘The sword will cut down a man’s enemy of 
its own accord. Whoever steps upon the carpet and 
twitches it will be carried through the air to whatever 
place he pleases. Whoever puts the hat upon his head 
becomes invisible.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Paul, ‘now I understand that these three 
objects are indeed priceless treasures.’ And secretly he 
swore, to have them for his own. 

‘I will act as judge in your quarrel,’ he told the two 
men. ‘I will hurl this iron staff I hold in my hand as far 
as 1 can, and you must both run after it. Whichever of 
you reaches it first shall have the three treasures for 
himself.’ 

The two men agreed to this, and Paul hurled his 
iron staff as far as he could. While they were chasing 
after it, he girded himself with the sword and stepped 
c m to the carpet. Then he put the hat upon his head, 
and so made himself invisible. 

The squint-eyed man and his beardless companion 
reached the staff at the same time, and held a tug-of- 
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war with it. Tley looked round to ask Paul what they 
should do nov|. Lo! he had vanished from their sight. 

Then Paul twitched the carpet. ‘Carry me to the 
place where five white towers stand in a green field! 

he said. , , .... 

Behold! the carpet rose into the air and swiftly car- 



Behold! the carpet rose into the air ; . . 


ried him to the kingdom ruled by the Dove Maiden s 
father. He was a powerful giant — so powerful that he 
had overcome all the other giants and ogres m the land. 
It was he who had put out the eyes of the Ogre of the 


Mountain of Jewels. . .. 

The carpet came to rest m a green field shaded oy 
poplar-trees. Beyond the trees rose five white towers. 

This is the place!’ Paul said to himself. He roiled up 
the carpet and put it beneath his arm. Then he made 
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his way to the five towers to find his wile, the beautiful 
Dove Maiden. He looked here, he docked there. He 
looked high, he looked low. And at last he found her, 
sitting in the henhouse amongst the fowls. He took off 
the magic hat and revealed himself to her. 

‘Beloved, I have come to take you home/ he told her. 
‘Your children cry for you and the hearth grows cold 
when you are not there.* 

The Dove Maiden burst into tears. ‘Alas, that I ever 
left you, dear husband!’ she sobbed. ‘My cruel father 
threw me into this henhouse and feeds me on black 
bread and water. He will never let me go!’ 

At that moment, the ground trembled with the 
sound of heavy footsteps. 

‘Hide quickly!’ the Dove Maiden cried. ‘My father 
is coming home! He will devour you if he finds you 
here.’ 

‘Trust me,’ Paul told her. ‘All will be well.’ And he 
put the hat upon his head and vanished from sight. 

In came the Giant. Oh, whfit a terrible man he was! 
Birds nested in his great beard; his glance was light¬ 
ning, his voice thunder. 

‘I smell man’s flesh!’ he roared. ‘Who is hidden 
here?’ 

‘No one,’ the Dove Maiden cried, trembling. 

‘Tell me who is hidden here,’ the Giant demanded a 
second time. 

‘No one,’ the Dove Maiden cried again. 

Tell me who is hidden here, or it will be the worse 
for you,’ threatened the Giant. 

‘It is my husband,’ the maiden cried. ‘He has come 
to take me home.’ 

At this, Paul took off the hat and stood before the 
Giant, with the magic sword drawn in his hand. 

The Giant gnashed his teeth and rushed towards 
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him. But Paul cried out: "Oh my little sword, do. 
your work!’ i • 

At once the sword flew from his hand and slew the 
Giant, and he lay dead upon the ground. 

‘Oh, my husband!’ the Dove Maiden cried joyfully. 
‘Now we can return home to our children and live in 
peace and happiness for the rest of our lives!’ Then she 
said: *But there is something we must do on our way 
home.’ And she went to fetch the two eyes that her 
father had taken from the Ogre of the Mountain of 
Jewels. ‘We must restore these to their rightful owner,’ 
she said. 

So they stepped on to the magic carpet, and flew 
back to the Ogre’s palace. The Dove Maiden put the 
Ogre’s two eyes back into their sockets, and he wept 
tears of joy and sent them on their way. At the end of 
their journey they came back to their own house, and 
Paul’s old mother and their two children gave them a 
glad welcome. And for the rest of their lives they all 
lived together in peace a$d happiness. I too was there 
and saw them living in fair prosperity; and may we 
here live even better. 



FIFTEEN 


The Foolish Ass 


An ass was crossing a narrow footbridge that led 
across a fast-flowing river. His sides were burdened 
heavily, and his master goaded him on with a stick. 
The ass laid back his long ears and brayed fearfully. He 
was sure he would fall into the water. Sure enough, 
with the next step he took he lost his footing and 
tumbled into the river, burdens and all! 

‘Now Pm done for!’ he thought. ‘If it were not for 
these burdens on my back, I could save my life by 
swimming to the bank.* 

But the ass was lucky. He was carrying a load of salt, 
and when he fell into the water all the salt dissolved. 
So he was able to swim to dry land unhampered by 
his burdens after all. 

Not long after this, he made the same journey. Once 
again he carried a double pack upon his back, and 
when he reached the river, his master began to urge 
him along the narrow footbridge as he had done before. 

‘Aha!’ thought the ass. This time I know better. 
Why should I trouble to keep my balance along this 
bridge? If I let myself fall into the water, my burdens 
will vanish as they did before. I should be a fool indeed 
to continue the rest of (his journey loaded as I am, 
when I can so easily get rid of my packs!’ 
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And so he At himself fall with a mighty splash into 
the water. % * 

Alas! He would have been wiser to keep to the foot¬ 
bridge after all. For this time he was carrying a load 
of sponges, and when the foolish creature fell into the 
river, they grew so heavy that he could not keep his 
head above water, and was drowned. 


7 



SIXTEEN 


The Box with Wings 


In years long since gone by, there lived a handsome 
girl called Marouditsa. Her father proposed to marry 
her to a rich merchant of the city. But the merchant 
was old and ugly, and Marouditsa did not want to 
marry him. However, she pretended to fall in with 
her father’s wishes, and said to him: 

‘I pray you, father make me a wooden wedding- 
chest. It should have three compartments, and it must 
shut and open only from inside. The lid should have a 
hole in it, and two wooden wings branch out on either 
side. In each compartment place a dress: the first 
embrqidered with the sky and the stars, the second 
with the sea and its fishes, and the third with the earth 
and all its flowers.’ 

Well, her father made just such a chest as this. He 
took three days to make it, and when it was finished he 
painted it red and gold and black. And in the three 
compartments of the chest he placed the three mar¬ 
vellous dresses Marouditsa had described. 

When Marouditsa saw the chest, she stepped inside 
and shut herself within it. Only her head showed 
through the hole in the lid. 

*Oh God!’ she cried aloud, ‘let me fly far away!’ 

In a moment the chest was borne aloft. The twp 
wooden wings creaked up and down, and away it fl#, 
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far from her father’s house. It looked for all the world 
as though a stpraAge bird, all red and gold and black, 
were flying through the sky. 

At last the chest came to rest in another kingdom, 
upon a moutain-top. It happened that the Prince of 
that land was out hunting on the mountain-side, and 
as he rode he saw the strange object that had fallen 
from the heavens. 

‘What is this!’ he exclaimed. ‘Is it a bird? Is it a wild 
beast?’ 

He advanced towards the chest, his bow and arrow 
in his hand. 

Then Marouditsa called out from inside the chest.‘I 
am a human being!’ she cried, ‘a human being like 
yourself!’ 

‘Let me take you home and show you to my mother!’ 
said the Prince. 

‘Very well,’ Marouditsa agreed; and so the Prince 
lifted the chest on to his horse, and took the girl home 
with him. o 

‘Mother!’ he shouted, ‘I have brought you a new 
servant!’ 

The Queen, his mother, came to look at Marouditsa. 
When she saw her, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, my son! What 
a strange servant this is, to be sure! 1 see it has a 
woman’s head, but could you not have found for me a 
servant with a woman’s body and arms and legs as 
well? I do not think this girl will be much use to me.’ 

However, she agreed that Marouditsa might stay 
with her. They called her the Box with Wings, and 
the Queen became quite fond of her. ‘She has a pretty 
face and her conversation is amusing,’ she told the 
Prince. ‘What a pity she is only a Box with Wings!’ 

Now it was the first day of Easter, the greatest festival 
of the year, when the holy lamb was carried in proces- 
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sion up the mountain-side. The Queen and Prince and 
all the household went to the church *to/hear the Easter 
message. Only the Box with Wings was left behind. 
But lo! no sooner had the others left the house than she 
opened the wooden chest and stepped outside it. She 
washed herself and combed her hair, and then put on 
the marvellous dress embroidered with the sky and 
stars. Truly, she looked like a princess! Then she set 
off for the church, and there she took her place beside 
the Queen. 

Scarcely had the priest announced the Easter message 
than Marouditsa slipped out of the church and ran 
back to the house. She took off her splendid dress and 
went inside the chest again. 

In came the Queen. ‘Oh, my dear Box with Wings!’ 
she cried, ‘you should have seen the beautiful Princess 
who stood beside me in the church! She wore a dress 
embroidered with the sky and stars. So fair a girl I 
never saw. She would make a good wife for my son!’ 
The Queen thought a little, then she said: This girl is 
sure to come to the church again tomorrow. I will set 
two soldiers on guard beside the door, and they shall 
follow her when she leaves. In this way I shall find out 
where she lives.’ 

On the second day. of Easter, the Queen and Prince 
and all the household again went to the church. As 
soon as they were gone, Marouditsa stepped out of the 
chest and put on the dress embroidered with the sea 
and fishes; and in her pocket she placed a handful of 
gold coins. How beautiful she looked! Off she 
went to the church, and again took her place beside 
the Queen. The moment the priest raised his hand 
in blessing, she left the church to go back to the 
house. 

Then the two soldiers whom the Queen had set to 
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guard the church door began to follow Marouditsa; 
but she took ^the handful of golden coins from her 
pocket and threw them on the ground. The soldiers 
stopped to pick them up, and so the girl made her 
escape. She ran into the house, took off her splendid 
dress, and jumped into the chest again. 

In came the Queen. ‘Oh, my dear Box with Wings!’ 
she cried, ‘the two soldiers whom I set to follow the 
beautiful Princess lost track of her. How radiant she 
looked today! No other girl but she shall marry my 
son. Tomorrow she will come to the church ag ain 
This time the Prince himself shall follow her to find out 
where she lives!’ 

On the third day of Easter, the Queen and Prince 
and all the household once more went to the church. 
A third time Marouditsa came out of the chest. This 
time she put on the marvellous dress embroidered with 
the earth and all its flowers, and in her pocket she 
placed a handful of sand. She looked as lovely as a 
bride upon her wedding-day! 

A third time she took her place beside the Queen 
within the church; and a third time she slipped away 
before the priest pronounced ‘Amen!’ The Prince went 
after her; and what did Marouditsa do then? She put 
her hand into her pocket and flung the handful of sand 
into the Prince’s eyes. He could not see, and while he 
stood there with his hands clasped to his face, Marou¬ 
ditsa plucked a golden ring from his finger and so made 
her escape. This time she did not take off her splendid 
dress, but went into the chest still wearing it. 

In came the Queen. ‘Oh, my dear Box with Wings!’ 
she cried, ‘the Prince lost track of the Princess when he 
tried to follow her. She looked as lovely as a bride 
today!’ 

There is only one way to find this beautiful Princess,’ 
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the Prince declared. ‘I will take a slfip and search 
the wide world for her. I will not return jmtil I find her. 
She plucked the gold ring from my finger as she ran 
away from me, and by this token I will know her.’ 

A ship was made ready, and the Queen set all the 
young girls of the household to making biscuits to pro¬ 
vision it. The girls stood round the big table in the 
kitchen. They crushed forty loaves of sugar, pounded 
forty sticks of cinnamon, and worked forty chums of 
butter. Then they kneaded the mixture, and began to 
shape the biscuits. 

‘Let me too make a biscuit for the Prince!’ the Box 
of Wings cried out. 

The other girls all laughed at her, but the Queen 
said: ‘Give her a little of the mixture and let her shape 
a biscuit too.’ 

So Marouditsa shaped a biscuit from the mixture; 
and in the middle of it she placed the golden ring that 
she had plucked from the Prince’s finger. She wrapped 
the biscuit in a piece of paper and gave it to the Prince, 
saying: 

‘Take this, and put it in a special place. It may help 
you td find what you seek.’ 

The Prince took her biscuit and laid it in a corner in 
the prow of the ship. Then the ship was loaded with 
the rest of the provisions, and the anchor was raised. 
The Prince and his crew sailed out across the sea, far 
from his father’s kingdom. But though he visited many 
a prosperous village and many a rich city, he could not 
find the beautiful Princess he sought. 

Each day as they journeyed, the stock of provisions 
grew less. At last they had eaten all their stock of 
biscuits. 

Ts there not a single biscuit left in the whole of the 
ship?’ the Prince asked. 
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There is o&e left,’ he was told. ‘It is the biscuit 
made by the Bo* with Wings.’ 

‘Fetch it to'me,’ the Prince said. 

So they brought Marouditsa’s biscuit from its place 
in the prow and gave it to the Prince. He bit into it. 
What did he find! There was the golden ring that the 
beautiful Princess had plucked from his finger when 
she ran away from him! And at last the Prince under¬ 
stood that the Box with Wings and the beautiful 
Princess were one and the same. 

‘Turn the ship round, boys!’ he sang out. ‘We are 
going home!’ 

Back they sailed across the sea until they reached his 
own kingdom. How the people rejoiced to see their 
Prince come home again! The Queen set out to meet 
him at the harbour. 

‘Oh, my dear Box with Wings!’ she called to Marou- 
ditsa as she left the house, ‘my son has returned! 
Surely he must have found the beautiful Princess!’ 

Marouditsa said nothing. She waited inside her 
chest for what might happen next. 

Imagine the Queen’s astonishment when she saw that 
the Prince had returned alone. ‘You swore that you 
would not return until you found the beautiful Princess, 
my son!’ she cried. 

The Prince leapt from his ship. ‘I have found her,’ 
he declared. He held on high the golden ring. ‘I know 
her by this token!’ 

Then he went with his mother to the house, and came 
before the Box with Wings. 

‘Here is my bride!’ he said. ‘Fetch me a carpenter!’ 

When the carpenter appeared, the Prince told him 
to saw the two wooden wings off the sides of the chest. 
The carpenter set to work, and all the while fair 
Marouditsa smiled sweetly through the hole in the lid. 
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Then the carpenter sawed the chest in half. So Marou- 
ditsa was revealed before all the company, and stepped 
forth wearing the marvellous dress embroidered with 
the earth and all its flowers. 

‘Oh, my dear Box with Wings!’ the Queen exclaimed. 

The Prince embraced his bride, and straightway 
the marriage feast began. It lasted forty days and forty 
nights. And I too was there, in a pair of red velvet 
breeches. 



SEVENTEEN 


No Man and the Cyclops 


Here is a new story: stand aside, and I will tell it to 
you from the beginning. Long ago, at a time when 
there were giants in the land, it happened that a fine 
ship sailing across the sea was wrecked one night in a 
great storm. There she lay, that fair ship; the waves 
battered her against the rocks, and all the cargo she 
was carrying, a hundred thousand okas of good red 
wine, spilled out into the sea. Of all her crew, only one 
man was saved. He was washed overboard and 
managed to lay hold of «a big plank, that was carried 
along by the current. At last the storm died down, the 
sea grew calm, and at daybreak this man reached a sea¬ 
shore at the foot of some high mountains. HoW glad 
he was to stand on dry land once more! He felt weak 
from hunger, and decided to seek help where he could 
find it. 

‘Surely the inhabitants of this land will take pity on 
a shipwrecked sailor and give me something to eat, 1 
he thought to himself. 

He walked towards the mountains, where sheep and 
wild goats cropped the sparse grass, and thorn-bushes 
grew all around. But there was not a house nor a man, 
woman, or child to be seen in all that land. The sailor 
was very puzzled by this. 
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"Truly, this is a strange country I have come to/ he 
thought. 9 i 

The wind sighed in the pine-trees overhead, and he 
shivered at the sound. He climbed higher, and reached 
a cave in the mountain-side. It was a huge cave, as big 
as a cathedral: so big that he could not see all the four 
comers of it, even though he strained his eyes. And 
what did he find inside that cave? Why, ten pallets 
laid against one wall, with enough straw in each one of 
them to build a haystack, and ten bowls of porridge set 
upon the floor: each bowl as large as a fishing-boat! 
How the sailor shook in his boots when he saw these 
things. 

‘Giants or ogres must live in this cave,’ he thought 
fearfully. 

He looked at the nearest bowl of porridge. How 
good it smelled! His mouth watered and he longed to 
taste it. But what if the giants should return to their 
cave and catch him eating their food? 

‘If I do not eat I must surely die of hunger/ thought 
the starving sailor. ‘So even if they do catch and kill 
me, it will amount to the same thing in the end!’ And 
with that he dipped both hands into the porridge and 
began to eat greedily. Yet though he ate and ate until 
he was full, he did not begin to empty that huge bowl. 
He had just wiped his mouth when a shadow fell across 
the entrance to the cave, and he heard the tread of 
heavy footsteps outside. He peered out. What did 
he see? Why, an enormous man coming towards the 
cave, driving before him a flock of sheep. With eveiy 
stride he covered three miles of ground. He walked 
with his head bowed down, for he was a Cyclops, 
a giant with one eye set in the crown of his head, and 
he could not see unless he bent his head. 

The sailor was so astonished that he stood gaping 
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at the Cyclops with his mouth wide open and quite 
forgot to hide j himself. 

‘Who are you, little man!’ roared the giant. ‘What 
are you doing in this cave? Do you not know that 
this is where I live with my nine brothers?’ 

How the sailor’s knees knocked together when he 
heard this! ‘Please don’t be angry,’ he implored the 
giant. ‘I was shipwrecked and starving, and here I found 
shelter and food—’ 

‘What!’ shouted the giant. ‘Have you stolen some of 
my porridge? For this you shall die!’ He came in, 
snatched up the sailor in his two hands, and stared at 
him with his great eye, while all the sheep flocked into 
the far comers of the cave. ‘What is your name?’ he 
demanded in a voice of thunder. 

Now in spite of his great fear, the sailor kept his wits 
about him. He did not want to tell the giant his real 
name, so he replied: ‘I am called No Man.’ 

‘Well, No Man,’ said the giant, ‘I am going to 
devour you. First I will sup my porridge and swallow 
one of my sheep. Then I will take a little nap: and 
when I wake up you will just serve me as a tasty 
morsel!’ 

He put a huge boulder across the entrance to the 
cave, so that the sailor could not escape, then lifted the 
great bowl of porridge to his mouth and ate it all in one 
gulp. Then he kindled a fire in the great fireplace that 
was in the cave, laid a spit across it, and roasted one of 
his sheep. When the sheep was ready, he stuffed it all 
into his mouth at once and swallowed it whole. After 
this, he stretched out on one of the straw pallets, closed 
his one eye, and began to snore. 

All the while the sailor stood there shaking and 
trembling, but when the giant began to snore, he seized 
his one chance to save himself. What did he do? 
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He went up to the fire and took out the red-hot spit. 
Then he crept upon the giant and thrust the spit right 
through his eye and blinded him! The giant woke with 
a mighty roar and leapt to his feet shouting with pain 
and trying to catch the sailor with his great, groping 
hands. But the sailor was too nimble to be caught: he 
dodged and twisted this way and that, and finally hid 



Then he crept upon the giant . . 

himself amongst the sheep in a far comer of the cave. 
Try as he might, the giant could not find him. 

‘Just you wait till my nine brothers come home!’ he 
told the sailor. ‘Then you’ll get what you deserve!’ 

Well, it wasn’t long before the ground began to shake 
and heave outside the cave as the nine other giants 
tramped home. Oh, what a sight for your eyes! You 
should have seen them, those nine monstrous men, 
each one with a great eye set in the crown of his head. 
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They saw at once what had happened to their brother. 

‘Who has blinded you, brother?’ they asked him. 
Tell us, and wfe will be revenged on him!’ 

And they ground their great teeth in fury. Oh, what 
a sound for your ears! 

‘No Man has blinded me,’ their brother told them. 
‘No Man blinded me, and now No Man is hiding in 
this cave!’ 

The nine brothers shook their heads when they heard 
this. “Truly, our poor brother has not only lost his sight 
but his wits too,’ they told each other sadly. ‘Come, let 
us sup our porridge and go on our way.’ 

And so they emptied the nine remaining bowls of 
porridge, wiped their mouths, and went on their way, 
leaving their brother alone in the cave with the cun¬ 
ning sailor and the flock of sheep. After they had gone, 
the giant went groping about the cave trying once 
more to find the sailor. But he had no luck, and after a 
while he settled down to sleep. So the night passed. 
When dawn came, the sheep began to bleat, for they 
wanted to be out on the mountain-side again. The 
giant realized it was day when he heard their bleating— 
for now that he was blind, night and day were ‘all one 
to him — and he got ready to lead them from the cave. 

‘Now,’ he thought, ‘I will stand over the sheep at die 
entrance and let them out one by one. If No Man tries 
to get out with them, I must surely catch him that way. 
And if he remains in the cave, I will block up the 
entrance again. Then, with no sheep left here to hide 
him, it should be easy enough to lay my hands on him!’ 

Then the giant took away the huge boulder from die 
entrance to the cave, and as the sheep thrust forward, 
he felt each one with his hands. 

The sailor saw what was happening. What should he 
do now? The giant would surely catch him once he was 
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alone in the cave, with no sheep to hide him! The last 
sheep to pass through the entrance was a big ram with 
a thick, curly fleece. The sailor got underneath the ram 
and clung with both hands to the wool that grew on its 
belly. The giant felt the ram’s head and back and 
flanks, but he did not feel his belly, and so he did not 
find the sailor. The ram ran outside, and the sailor 
clung to it until he was half-way down the mountain. 
Oh! how good it was to see the blue sky above, and to 
sniff the clean air in his nostrils! Then he let go of the 
ram and ran and ran as fast as he could back to the 
seashore, where he hailed a passing ship. The master of 
the ship dropped anchor and gladly took him on board; 
for good sailors did not grow on trees in those days, as 
the saying goes. So die sailor escaped from the 
Cyclops—and for all I know, the giant is looking for 
him yet. 



EIGHTEEN 


The Fox and the Lion in Partnership 


Once upon a time it happened that a lion fell sick. He 
could no longer stalk his prey across the plains and 
through the forest. He lay in a cave all day long, and 
in order to get his food he was forced to resort to 
cunning. He decided to go into partnership with the 
red-brown fox; for what creature is more crafty than 
the fox? For his part, the fox was glad enough to 
become the lion’s comrade. 

‘If you would like to see me recover,’ the lion told 
his new partner, ‘you npst use your quick wits and 
flattering tongue to entice the other animals within 
reach of my claws.’ He licked his lips. ‘I should like to 
get my teeth into the tender flesh of the big deer that 
lives in the forest. Go and see if you can j)ersuade him 
to come here, my dear friend.’ 

The fox trotted off into the forest, and presently he 
came upon the big deer playing in a sunlit glade. The 
fox spoke to the deer with honeyed words. 

‘I bring you good news, Brother. As you mav have 
heard, our king the lion is very ill. Alas, he wiH soon 
be dead. Before he dies, however, he wants to appoint 
one of the other animals to reign after him. He has 
considered each animal in turn — the pig thinks of 
nothing except filling his belly; the bear is a lazy good- 
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for-nothing; the leopard is bad-tempered; the tiger is 
vain and boastful. But you, Brother Deer, seem well 
qualified to take the lion's place. Ydu are tall and 
stately, you live long, and your antlers are a good 
defence against your enemies. Yes, the lion would like 
you to succeed him as king.’ 

The deer listened carefully to the fox’s speech, and 
his mind became puffed up with pride. He was to be 
king of all the animals! The lion had chosen him to 
rule in his place! 

‘The lion has paid me a great honour, Brother Fox,’ 
said the deer. ‘And indeed, all that you say about my 
stately bearing, my strong antlers, and my long life is 
true. I shall reign well over my fellow-creatures. I will 
be a good king.’ 

The fox smiled craftily. ‘If you will take my advice, I 
think you should come back with me now to the lion’s 
cave. He is waiting to know whether you will agree to 
accept the nomination.’ 

The deer followed the fox, through the forest back 
to the lion’s cave, without any suspicion of what 
lay in wait for him. Sure enough, there the sick 
lion lay, his great head resting on his paws. When 
he saw the red-brown fox returning with the deer, 
his eye glinted with pleasure. As soon as the deer 
came within reach, he pounced upon him eagerly — 
but he only succeeded in tearing his ears. The deer 
escaped from the lion’s grasp, and fled back to the 
forest. 

The fox beat his paws together in disappointment, 
and the lion growled and groaned. He begged the fox 
to try to entice the deer to the cave again. 

‘And this time he shall not escape me!’ the lion 
promised. ‘Oh, how hungry I am!’ 

The fox waved his bushy tail. ‘It will be a difficult 
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task to perform, dear friend. But for your sake I will 
attempt it.’ 4 • 

So he set off once more. It was easy enough to follow 
the tracks of the deer, for they were spotted with blood 
from the wound the lion had inflicted on him. Before 
long the fox found the deer resting beneath a tall tree. 

The deer was furious when he saw the fox. ‘I wonder 
how you dare to show your face again!’ he said angrily. 
‘You can’t trick me a second time. You’d better go and 
spin your story to some other creature who would like 



‘And this time he shall not escape me!* the lion promised 


to be king. Be off with you — or I’ll charge you with my 
antlers!’ 

The fox looked at the deer slyly. ‘How suspicious you 
are. Brother Deer. And how nervously you behaved in 
the presence of the lion. I assure you that he is filled 
with benevolence towards you. He wishes you nothing 
but good. When he caught hold of your ears, he only 
meant to whisper some secrets of kingship. If he gave 
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you a little scratch by mistake — why, that was only 
because he does not realise his own 1 strength.’ 

The deer considered the fox’s words. Could what he 
said be true? Perhaps he had acted foolishly in the 
presence of the lion. 

‘If you really do want to be king,’ the fox continued, 
pressing his advantage, ‘I advise you to return with me 
to the lion’s cave at once, and tell him how sorry you 
are that you behaved so badly. He is very angry about 
it, and is talking of choosing the wolf to reign after him 
instead. Make haste! Follow me, and go up to him 
without fear. He won’t hurt you, I swear it!’ 

Once more the deer was persuaded by the fox’s guile¬ 
ful speech. Meekly he followed the fox back to the cave. 

The lion was overjoyed when he saw the fox return¬ 
ing with the deer a second time. 

‘How wise of me to form a partnership with such a 
crafty creature!’ he thought. 

As soon as the deer entered the cave, the lion fell 
upon him and swallowed his flesh and bones. The fox 
looked on, as pleased as the lion at the success of his 
mission. As the lion ate his meal, the deer’s brains, 
smoking hot, fell out of the carcass. The fox seized them 
and gulped them dpwn, for he was hungry too. The 
lion missed the brains, and began looking for them 
among the left-overs. 

‘You might as well stop looking,’ the fox told him. 
The simple truth is that the deer had no brains. Well, 
I ask you — would you expect a creature with any 
brains at all to come twice into a lion’s den?’ 



NINETEEN 


Musk and Amber 


Red thread spun so well , 

Wind it tightly on the reel . 

Kick the reel to make it spin , 

Then the tale may well begin. 

A certain old woman once lived in a little house in a 
village with her one and only daughter. Marika was the 
daughter’s name, and she was very beautiful. The two 
of them spent their time spinning and weaving for their 
neighbours. In this wa^they earned a few piastres to 
buy barley to grind into flour, which they used to bake 
their bread. All day long you could hear the click-clack , 
click-clack of the flying shuttle as they sat at their spin¬ 
ning-wheels beside the open door. 

It happened one day that as Marika’s mother was 
kneading the barley-flour and water to make their 
bread, she realised they had no brushwood to light the 
cooking fire. 

‘You stay here and look after the house,’ she told 
Marika. ‘I am just going to fetch some twigs for the 
fire.’ 

And off she went to gather brushwood. She walked 
about here and there and everywhere, looking for 
twigs, but there were scarcely any to be found. It was a 
long time before she had gathered an armful together, 
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and she was worn out with stooping. 

Alone in the house, Marika wondered why her 
mother was away so long. ‘How hungry I am!* she 
thought. ‘I expect my mother has met some of her 
cronies and is gossiping with them. Oh, I wish she 
would hurry up!’ 

Dusk fell, and still the old woman had not returned. 
Marika grew hungrier every minute. She eyed the 
lump of dough that her mother had left on the table, 
and then she picked it up and ate all the unbaked 
bread, the naughty girl! It didn’t taste very nice, as 
you can imagine, but after she had eaten it, she did not 
feel hungry any more. 

Suddenly the door opened and in came her mother, 
carrying the armful of twigs she had collected. ‘We’ll 
soon have the fire started, and then we’ll cook our 
bread for supper!’ she said, kindling a flame. 

Marika hung her head. ‘I’ve eaten the bread, 
mother,’ she said. 

Her mother stood up in a ‘rage. ‘You greedy girl!’ 
she cried. ‘There I’ve been, searching over hill and 
valley /or our firewood, and here you’ve been, sitting 
comfortably at home — and yet you couldn’t wait for 
me to come back, but had to eat the uncooked dough, 
my share as well as yours!’ She cursed her daughter, 
saying: ‘May the kerchief on your head fly away to the 
tower of the Ogress!’ 

What do you think happened then? The gay cotton 
kerchief that Marika wore over her head unknotted 
itself and flew out of the door! 

‘My kerchief, oh my pretty kerchief!’ Marika cried, 
running out after it. ‘Catch it, someone, catch it 
quickly!’ 

But how could anyone catch her kerchief? It flew 
through the village with the wind and disappeared 
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beyond the far hillside. Marika went after it all the 
way, running as f$st as her feet would carry her. At last 
she found it: *it was caught inside a high fence sur¬ 
rounding a tall tower. Marika climbed inside the court¬ 
yard of the tower and reached up to take the kerchief; 
but as she did so, a great ugly woman with sharp, 
pointed teeth came out of the tower and seized hold of 
her. 

‘How dare you come into my courtyard, girl?’ she 
asked in a fierce voice. ‘I am the Ogress of the Tower!' 

Marika trembled like a reed when she saw the 
Ogress. ‘Oh, please don’t scold me,’ she begged. T 
only came in to fetch my kerchief.* And she pointed to 
the square of red and blue cotton that hung from the 
fence. 

The Ogress frowned. ‘Now that you are here you 
shan’t escape from me!’ she declared. 

To her horror, Marika saw that the Ogress was 
whetting her teeth in readiness to eat her. ‘Spare me, 
spare me!’ she cried, the tears running down her 
cheeks. 

The Ogress looked at her, and when she saw how 
beautiful Marika was, she felt a tiny grain of pity and 
said: ‘I will let you go free if you are able to perform a 
certain task for me. I have a son whose name is Musk 
and Amber. Soon he is to marry my sister’s daughter, 
and we will celebrate the wedding with a great feast 
here in my tower. The forty rooms of the tower are 
thick with dust; they must all be swept before the 
marriage-feast. Here are the keys of each room: 
tomorrow you must clean every one. In the evening I 
will come to see if you have done your work properly. 
If I find a single speck of dust that I can lick up with my 
tongue, it will be the worse for you, for I will devour 
you instantly!’ 
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And she handed Marika a great bunch of forty keys. 
But she gave her neither broom nor brush to sweep 
away the dust *of ‘those forty rooms. 

Poor Marika! When she went into the tower and 
opened the rooms, she found each one choked with 
dust. What could she do? She could not sweep out the 
dust with her bare hands. She sat down in the first 
room and began to weep bitterly. 

‘Alas! The cruel Ogress will devour me!’ she sobbed. 

Suddenly a young man came into the room. How 
handsome he was! Indeed, it was strange that the ugly 
old Ogress should have a son so fair and kind. Yes: 
he was her son, Musk and Amber. 

‘Lovely maiden, why are you weeping?’ he asked 
Marika. 

Marika looked up and saw him. She told him of her 
hopeless task. ‘Alas, how can I sweep away the dust of 
these forty rooms with neither brush nor broom?’ she 
asked hopelessly. ‘Tomorrow evening your mother will 
come to devour me!’ 

Musk and Amber maSe up his mind that he would 
help Marika. ‘I will tell you what you must do,’ he said. 
‘Early tomorrow morning, before the sun rises, you 
must open wide the windows of the tower, turn to the 
east, and call aloud: “Come hither, you twelve winds 
of the heavens! Carry away all the dust from the 
Ogress’s tower, so that they may be swept clean for the 
marriage-feast of Musk and Amber!” 

‘I will do that,’ Marika promised; and Musk and 
Amber left her alone in the tower. And as he went out 
of the door, he sighed, for Marika was a thousand times 
fairer than his aunt’s squint-eyed daughter, to whom 
he was betrothed. 

Early the next morning, while it was still dark, 
Marika rose and opened wide the windows of the 
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tower. Then she turned to the east and called aloud to 
the twelve winds of heaven, as Musk and Amber had 
told her to do. At once a mighty rushing filled the air, 
and the clean, sweet winds of heaven swept through the 
Tower. They whipped Marika’s skirts around her legs 
and blew her long hair into tangles. Whew-ew-ewf blew 
the winds; and in no time at all the tower was cleared 
of every speck of dust, and all the forty rooms shone 
and sparkled like crystal. After the twelve winds had 
flown out of the window again, Marika smoothed her 
skirts and combed her hair. Then she sat down to await 
the coming of the Ogress. 

Presently she heard her heavy footstep on the stair; 
in came the Ogress and licked over the forty rooms with 
her long tongue. But she could not find a single speck 
of dust. 

She turned to Marika and said angrily: ‘Either your 
mother is a witch or you have had counsel from my son 
Musk and Amber.’ 

But Marika shook her head. ‘My mother is not a 
witch,’ she said, ‘and how cohld I have met your son 
Musk and Amber?’ 

Now the Ogress longed to devour Marika. She licked 
her lips and said: ‘Here is another task you must per¬ 
form before I will let you go free. Tomorrow you must 
wash all the clothes that are needed for the wedding of 
my son. Here is a bar of soap. In the evening you must 
bring back the soap unused, and the clothes as white 
as paper. If you do not, then it will be the worse for 
you!’ 

Poor Marika! The next morning she took a huge 
pile of clothes and the bar of soap to the river and sat 
down to lament her fate. ‘Alas, what shall I do now? 
How can I wash all these clothes without using any 
soap?’ 
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A second time Musk and Amber appeared before 
her. Again he took pity on her, and said: This is what 
you must do. As toon as the sun sets, turn to the west 
and call aloud: “Come, ail you washerwomen of the 
world, to wash the wedding-clothes of Musk and 
Amber!’” 

‘I will do that,’ Marika promised, and Musk and 
Amber left her alone beside the river. And as he went 
he sighed, for Marika was a thousand times fairer than 
his aunt’s squint-eyed daughter, to whom he was 
betrothed. 

As soon as the sun began to set, Marika turned to the 
west and called aloud to the washerwomen of the 
world, as Musk and Amber had told her to do. At once 
all the washerwomen in the wide world came over the 
hillside and down to the river, hundreds and thousands 
of them! They took the wedding-clothes of Musk and 
Amber and soaked and soaped them, and banged them 
against the stones to get them clean. And when they 
had finished, lo! all the clothes were as white as paper. 
Then the washerwomen* disappeared whence they had 
come, and joyfully Marika gathered up all the clean 
clothes and took them to the Ogress. How furious the 
Ogress was when she saw all the clothes washed as 
white as paper, and Marika’s bar of soap unused! She 
frowned terribly and said: 

‘Either your mother is a witch or you have had coun¬ 
sel from my son Musk and Amber.’ 

But Marika shook her head. ‘My mother is not a 
witch,’ she replied. ‘And how could I have met your 
son Musk and Amber?’ 

Now the Ogress was determined that Marika should 
not outwit her a third time. She smiled cruelly, showing 
her sharp, pointed teeth, and said: ‘There is yet a third 
task you must perform before I will let you go free. 
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Tomorrow you must stuff my son’s mattresses with 
feathers in readiness for his wedding.’ 

And she gave Marika a pile of mattresses, but not a 
single feather to go inside them. 

‘Alas!’ Marika cried, ‘what shall I do now? How 
can I stuff these mattresses without a single feather?’ 

Then Musk and Amber came to her a third time. 
‘Beautiful Marika,’ he said gently, ‘do not despair. 
Tomorrow morning you must go to the mountain- 
top and call aloud: “Come, all you birds of heaven, 
lament for Musk and Amber, for he must marry the 
squint-eyed daughter of an Ogress!’” 

Well, the next morning Marika took the mattresses 
and climbed the mountain. She called aloud to all the 
birds of heaven, and at once they came flocking to her 
in their millions. They circled round her uttering 
mournful cries, and shook their wings so that a great 
cloud of feathers drifted to the ground. Eagerly Marika 
plunged her arms into the feathers and began to stuff 
handfuls of them into the mattresses. She did not stop 
until each one was plump arfd soft. Then the birds 
ceased their crying and flew away, and Marika carried 
the mattresses back to the Ogress. 

Imagine if you can the Ogress’s fury when she saw 
that Marika had succeeded in the third task! 

‘Either your mother is a witch or you have had coun¬ 
sel from my son Musk and Amber!’ she screeched, 
grinding her teeth in rage. 

‘But Marika shook her head. ‘My mother is not a 
witch,’ she said. ‘And how could I have met your son 
Musk and Amber?’ 

This time, the Ogress hit on a new plan to get rid of 
Marika. ‘There is one final task for you to perform,’ she 
told the girl. ‘You must go to the house of my sister to 
fetch the flutes and fiddles for the wedding-feast. As 



• they came flocking to her in their millions 
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soon as you return with them you shall go free.’ 

Now Musk and Amber’s aunt was even more wicked 
than his mother. She was such an Ogress that no one 
might escape her clutches. And it was her ugly 
daughter who was betrothed to Musk and Amber. 

Poor Marika set off on her journey. At last she came 
in sight of the second Ogress’s house, and there she sat 
down to rest. But Musk and Amber had followed her all 
the way, and now he showed himself to her and said: 

‘Alas, fair Marika, my mother is a wicked, sinful 
woman. She has sent you on a journey from which 
there is no return — for my aunt is even worse than she 
is, and will devour you as soon as she sets eyes on you. 
However, you may escape this fate if you do as 1 tell 
you. Listen carefully: between here and my aunt’s 
house you will meet an old woman as crooked as a 
mountain olive-tree, and with eyelashes so long that 
they trail to the ground. You must take out your 
scissors and clip her lashes; 

‘A little farther on you will pass through a field of 
thistles. They will prick your feet until they bleed, but 
you must say aloud: “How velvet-soft these thistles 
are!” “ 

‘Finally, when you. come to the courtyard of my 
aunt’s house, you will see a lion and an ass, each 
chained to the wall. Before the lion will be a pile of 
chaff, and before the ass a pile of juicy bones. You must 
change them over, giving the chaff to the ass and the 
bones to the lion. Then enter the house, and while my 
aunt is whetting her teeth to devour you, seize the flutes 
and fiddles from behind the door and run out and away 
as fast as you can!’ 

T will do all this,’ Marika promised; but she shook 
with fear at the thought of what lay before her. 

Musk and Amber watched her go on her way; and 
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oil, how he sighed because it was not the fair Marika 
whom he was to marry! 

Soon MarikSt met the old woman, crooked as a 
mountain olive-tree, with eyelashes that trailed to the 
ground. 

‘Help me!’ croaked the old woman. ‘Clip my eye¬ 
lashes, so that I may see my way!’ 

Marika remembered Musk and Amber’s words. She 
took a pair of scissors from her apron pocket and 
clipped the old woman’s eyelashes so that she could see. 

‘A thousand blessings fall upon you, my child!’ the 
old woman called after her. 

Now she came to the field of thistles. They grew 
thickly where she walked and pricked her bare feet so 
that they bled. 

But Marika remembered Musk and Amber’s words. 
‘How velvet-soft these thistles are!’ she cried aloud. 

At last she came to the courtyard of the Ogress’s 
house. There she saw a tawny lion and a long-eared ass, 
each chained to the wall.# Before the lion lay a pile of 
chaff, and before the ass a pile of juicy bones. Yet again 
Marika remembered Musk and Amber’s words. She 
changed the two piles so that the chaff lay before the 
ass and the bones before the lion. Then 'she entered 
through the great doorway of the house. There before 
her stood the Ogress. How terrible she was! 

‘Come inside, my fair one!’ she said in a cunning 
voice. ‘It is my dinner-time, and I could just eat a 
tender girl like you. Wait here a moment while T go to 
sharpen my teeth on the whetstone outside.’ 

Marika shook with fear at the Ogress’s words. As 
soon as she was alone, she looked behind the door and 
snatched up the flutes and fiddles that hung there. 
Then she turned and fled from the house. 

The Ogress ran after her. ‘Stop her, stop her!’ she 
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called to the tawny lion, stopping to unloose his chain. 

But the lion would not stop Marika. ‘All these years 
you gave me nothing but chaff to eat/ he growled. 
‘Then this girl came along, and in her kindness gave 
me juicy bones instead. 1 will not catch her for you!* 

Marika sped on, with the Ogress hard on her heels. 
She reached the field of thistles. 

‘Stop her, stop her!’ the Ogress called to the thistles. 
‘Reach up to bar her way!’ 

But the thistles would not stop Marika. ‘All these 
years you have cursed us because we pricked your 
feet,* they told the Ogress. ‘Then this girl came along, 
and in her kindness she said we were as soft as velvet. 
We will not catch her for you!’ 

Still Marika ran and ran, and the Ogress flew behind 
her. Now she encountered the crooked old woman once 
again. 

‘Stop her, stop her!’ the Ogress called to the old 
woman. ‘Trip her as she passes by!’ 

But the old woman would not stop Marika. ‘All these 
years I lost my way because I could not see,’ she told 
the Ogress. ‘But you would not cut my eyelashes when 
I begged you to. Then this girl came along, and in her 
kindness clipped them for me. I will not catch her for 
you!’ 

So Marika escaped once more, and when she had 
run over the next hill she passed beyond the limits of 
that Ogress’s power. Musk and Amber’s aunt could no 
longer chase after her. So she returned to the first 
Ogress’s tower, bearing the flutes and fiddles for the 
wedding-feast. 

When Musk and Amber’s wicked mother saw that 
Marika had come back safely from her sister’s house, 
her fury knew no bounds. ‘Either your mother is a 
witch or you have had counsel from my son Musk and 
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Amber!’ she screeched. 

Then Musk and*Amber himself stepped forward and 
said: ‘You are* right, mother. I have saved this girl 
from the dreadful fate that lay in store for her. And 
now I intend to cast aside the squint-eyed daughter of 
my aunt and marry the beautiful Marika instead.’ 

Marika was overjoyed when she heard these words. 
As for the Ogress, Musk and Amber’s mother, she was 
banished from her tower and has never been heard of 
since that day. 

So the wedding-feast began to celebrate the marriage 
between Musk and Amber and the fair Marika. It 
lasted forty days and forty nights, and the flutes and 
fiddles played a hundred merry tunes. And I too had 
the good fortune to be there, and they gave me a piece 
of ham and I am still eating it and never come to the 
end of it. 



TWENTY 


The Greedy Dog 


A greedy dog ran out of a butcher’s shop, holding a 
juicy bone in his jaws. The butcher ran after the dog, 
brandishing his sharp knife. 

‘Stop, thief! Stop, thief!’ he cried. 

But the dog took no notice. He ran away as fast as he 
could, and was soon quite out of sight and sound of the 
village. As he ran, he thought of the tasty meal he 
would soon enjoy. 

‘Just let me find a nice quiet place where no one can 
disturb me, and then I shall »set to and eat up every 
scrap, marrow and all!’ he thought greedily. 

Presently the dog reached a grassy water-meadow 
with a wide stream flowing through it. Before he began 
his meal, he decided to take a drink for he had run a 
long way and felt hot. He went down to the edge of the 
stream, still holding the bone in his mouth. He was just 
about to lay it down on the grass and begin to drink 
when he saw another dog gazing up at him through the 
surface of the stream! 

‘Why, that dog staring up at me is carrying a bone in 
his mouth too! And it looks as though it is a bigger and 
juicier bone than mine!’ 

And now the silly, greedy dog was no longer satisfied 
with the bone that he had stolen. The other bone 
looked so much bigger, and so much juicier! So he 
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dropped the bone he held in his mouth, and made a 
sudden spring at the dog below the water, intending to 
rob him of his* prize. 

Alas! Too late he realised that the other dog was 
merely his own reflection in the water! He climbed out 
of the stream, all wet and muddy, and saw his juicy 
bone being swept away by the swift current. 


9 



TWENTY-ONE 


Dates to Cairo 


Shut the door , put the key in your pocket , and so 
begin the story ... 

A certain youth, the son of a peasant, was left an 
orphan. First his mother died and then his father. And 
as his father lay on his deathbed he called his son to 
him and said: 

‘Of earthly riches I have none to leave you, for I am 
poor. Only receive this blessing: when you take up 
earth in your hands may it tijjm to gold.’ 

The son mourned his parents and revered their 
memory. He worked hard, and soon gained his own 
vineyard. His grapes were the finest on the hillside: 
how thickly and sweetly they clustered in the vines! 
It was not long before he owned olive-groves as well. 
How richly the oil flowed from his presses! There 
was none better in the land. He bought a fleet of 
fishing-boats. Day after day they returned from the 
sea, their nets laden with silver fish. Truly, it seemed 
that whatever this young man set his hand to, he 
must prosper. Now he was a rich man and lived a life 
of ease and enjoyment in the city. He owned a big 
house with a courtyard and many windows, and 
married a beautiful wife, the daughter of a nobleman. 
And still his father’s blessing lay upon his head. 
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But one day this fortunate young man sought out his 
close friend and said to him: ‘I am uneasy in my heart, 
because I feel»I Save received more good fortune than 
is the due of one man. I fear lest my prosperity should 
vanish as easily as it came. I should like to bring a small 
loss upon myself, to guard my luck. Tell me, therefore, 
what I should do to lose some of my wealth.’ 

The young man’s friend thought for a moment. 
Then he said: ‘Where do dates come from?’ 

‘Why, from Cairo, of course,’ answered the young 
man, surprised by the question. 

‘Very well,’ said his friend. ‘This is what you must 
do. Buy all the dates that are on sale in the market 
here at the highest price. Load them on to a train of 
camels, take them to Cairo, and sell diem there.’ 

The young man laughed. ‘ Excellent advice!’ he 
declared. ‘I am sure to lose on this transaction!’ 

Next day he went to the market and bought all the 
dates that were for sale. He paid as much as seven 
paistres for one oka of dates. Then he hired a train of 
camels, loaded them with baskets filled to the brim 
with dates, and set off for Cairo. After many days of 
journeying across the sandy desert he came in sight 
of the great pyramids, that rise from the sand like 
mountains. And ^hile he stood gazing at them in 
wonder, lo! the King of Egypt himself rode forth on 
a white horse, witfi a train of followers and a great 
army of soldiers; and each soldier carried a sieve in his 
hand. 

The young man saluted the King. ‘Tell me, sire, 
why do your soldiers carry sieves in their hands?’ he 
asked curiously. 

‘Alas!’ the King answered, ‘as I was riding in the 
desert this morning, my golden wedding-ring fell from 
my finger into the golden sand. I prized that ring 
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... he came in sight of the great pyramids 


highly, and I have come to search for it. I will set all 
my soldiers to sieve the sand until it is found. 9 

Then the King asked the young man what his busi¬ 
ness was in Cairo. 

T have come here to sell Jthis load of dates, 9 the 
young man replied, pointing to his train of camels and 
to the baskets slung from their sides. 

‘You have come to Cairo to sell dates! 9 the King 
exclaimed. He burst out laughing, and all his followers 
burst into roars of laughter too. ‘Why, look around 
you! 9 the King told the young man. ‘Every palm- 
tree bears more dates than you could pick in one day! 
If you buy them in the market here for more than half 
a piastre the oka you are being robbed! 9 

The desert quivered with the laughter of the King 
and all his followers, but the young man did not laugh. 
Gravely he explained to the King why he had set 
forth to carry out such a ridiculous transaction. 

‘Even now, 9 he told the King, ‘I fear that my ex¬ 
pedition may not succeed, and that I shall gain from 
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it instead of losing. You see, the blessing of my father 
is upon my headland 1 am so lucky that even if I take 
up earth in my hands it must turn to gold!’ 

So saying, he bent down and scooped up a handful 
of the desert sand, and let it run through his fingers. 
But what was this! There in his palm lay the King’s 
golden wedding-ring that he had lost! 

The King stood amazed at this evidence of the 
young man’s luck, and afterwards he heaped upon 
him rich rewards. So he returned home even wealthier 
than he was before, and his good fortune stayed with 
him as long as he lived. 



TWENTY-TWO 


The Fox and the Crow 


A carrion crow was perched in a tree, in his beak 
he held a piece of meat. He had flown into the tree to 
enjoy it in peace. 

But presently a fox came by. He looked up and saw 
the crow with his juicy titbit. His mouth watered. He 
was determined to get that piece of meat for himself. 

‘Good day to you, Sir Crow!’ called the fox. ‘What 
a beautiful handsome bird you are, to be sure! What a 
glorious sheen your glossy feathers have! How often 
have I admired you as you* glide through the air, 
beating your strong wings!’ 

Now the carrion crow was a cunning bird. He 
looked down upon the fox suspiciously, and wondered 
why he was flattering him. ‘Ha! Friend Fox must be 
after this piece of meat I hold in my beak,’ he thought 
to himself. ‘He needn’t try his crafty ways with me. 
I’m up to all his tricks!’ 

The fox walked slowly round the tree, waving his 
bushy tail. ‘Truly, Sir Crow, you are the king of all the 
birds. What are all the others compared with you? 
The eagle does not fly more swiftly, the hawk is not 
a better hunter, the swan is not more graceful than 
you!’ 

In spite of himself, the crow could not but feel 
pleased by the fox’s speech. He preened his blue-black 
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feathers, and his beady eyes grew bright. Perhaps what 
the fox said was Jtrue! The poor crow forgot he was a 
slow, ungainly creature that fed upon carrion. Per¬ 
haps he was indeed the king of all the birds! 

But still he kept tight hold of that tasty piece of 
meat. 

The fox became impatient. He put his head on one 
side as he looked up at the crow. ‘You have only one 
fault, Sir Crow, and that lies in your voice. If only you 
had a voice to compare with the lark or the nightin¬ 
gale, then no one would dispute your title as king of 
all the birds!’ 

At this the crow ruffled his feathers angrily. How 
dared the fox criticise his voice! What was wrong with 
it? The fox did not know what he was talking about. 
Why, he could sing every bit as well as the lark or 
nightingale. 

Then, just to prove that his voice was as good as 
theirs, the crow opened his beak. ‘Caw, caw!’ he 
croaked. , 

Alas! the piece of meat dropped from his beak and 
fell to the ground. The waiting fox pounced on it 
triumphantly and snapped it up. 
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‘Caw caw!’ croaked the carrion crow. ‘You rascal, 
you! You cunning flatterer!* , 

‘Do not despair. Friend Crow,’ said*the fox, swal¬ 
lowing the last morsel of that delicious titbit. ‘For who 
knows — if you add wisdom to your other virtues, you 
may yet became the king of all the birds!’ 

And off he ran, grinning at his own cleverness in 
getting the better of the cunning crow. 



rWENTY-THREE 


The Golden Nightingale 


In the days gone by, there was a King who had three 
sons. To each he gave a pot filled with golden coins. 
What did his sons do with these coins? They built a 
church, a fine tall building that could be seen from 
afar. It had windows of coloured glass, and on the 
altar stood a silver crucifix. The King was delighted 
that his sons had put their gold to such good use. He 
invited folk from near and far to come to see the fine 
church they had built. 

Amongst the folk who»flocked to see the church was 
an old man from Bulgaria, a wise old man with a 
white, flowing beard. 

‘This is indeed a splendid church,’ he said.’ Then 
he shook his head and added: ‘it only lacks one 
thing.’ 

‘What is that one thing?’ the youngest Prince asked 
eagerly. 

‘It is the golden nightingale,’ the old man replied, 
‘who lifts her voice to heaven and sings the sweetest 
song in all the world.’ 

“The golden nightingale!’ the three brothers ex¬ 
claimed together. ‘Let us go to seek this marvellous 
bird!’ 

They set off from their father’s house, and presently 
they reached a place where three roads met beside a 
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well. And one of these roads was the road of no re¬ 
turning. Each brother chose the road^ that he would 
follow; and the youngest chose the road of no returning. 
He waved good-bye to his two elder brothers and set 
off along his way. The path was stony underfoot and 
die sun stood high in heaven. Soon he grew tired, and 
sat down to rest. He lit a fire and made a pot of coffee 
to refresh himself. 

Suddenly an old man appeared before him. ‘Good 
day, my son,’ he greeted the young Prince. 

‘Good day, old man,’ the youth answered court¬ 
eously. ‘Will you not drink some coffee with me?’ 

The old man took the cup he offered. ‘Where are 
you going, my boy?’ he asked. 

‘I seek the golden nightingale,’ the Prince replied. 

The old man sighed and stroked his flowing beard. 
‘Alas, my son, this is the road of no returning. In a 
little while you will reach the place where forty ogres 
dwell. The golden nightingale is in their keeping. You 
will find their mother in the* field beside their house, 
spreading washing on the bushes to dry. You must run 
to her and call her mother, and ask her to protect you 
from her sons.’ 

The old man emptied his cup and went away, and 
the Prince took to the road again. Soon he came to a 
big house with forty doors and forty windows. In the 
field beside the house a hideous old woman was 
spreading washing on the bushes to dry. She was the 
mother of the forty ogres. 

The Prince ran to embrace her, crying: ‘Mother! 
Here am I, your youngest son! Will you protect me 
from my brothers?’ 

The Ogress clasped the Prince to her side and took 
him inside the house. ‘I will look after you, my son,’ 
she told him. She gave him a buffet, and lo! he was 
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turned into a broom; she leant the broom against the 
wall, and began to* prepare a meal. 

Soon the earth trembled with the ogres’ footsteps as 
they strode home to supper. 

‘Mother!’ they roared as they drew near, ‘we smell 
the flesh of a man!’ 

‘What of that?’ the Ogress said. ‘If a man should 
come here, and if he calls me mother, does that not 
make him your brother?’ 

The forty ogres scratched their heads and pondered 
what their mother said. 

‘Such a man would be our brother,’ the eldest said 
at last. 

At this, the Ogress gave the broom a buffet, and 
lo! it was turned into a man again. 

‘You are welcome, brother,’ the forty ogres 
greeted the Prince as he took his place beside them at 
the table. 

‘I have come to find the golden nightingale,’ he 
told them. • 

The ogres looked at one another sideways. The 
youngest reached up to a shelf and brought down a 
cage covered with a cloth. He took away the cloth: 
there perched the golden nightingale. It lifted up its 
voice and sang to heaven, the sweetest song in all the 
world. 

‘You may take the golden nightingale,’ the eldest 
brother told the Prince, ‘if you will bring us the horse 
with wings. It lives in the stable of the forty valiant 
youths who dwell beyond the next hillside. We have 
striven against them many times, but can never over¬ 
come them.’ 

‘I will fetch the horse with wings!’ cried the Prince. 

He left the ogres’ house and climbed the steep hill¬ 
side. Half-way he stopped to rest and brew himself 
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some coffee. As he sat drinking it, the old man he had 
met before again appeared to him. * 

‘Where are you going now, my son?’ he asked, 
taking the cup of coffee the Prince handed him. 

‘I seek the horse with wings,’ the Prince replied. 

The old man nodded. ‘Go carefully, my boy,’ he 
said. ‘When you come to the house of the forty valiant 
youths, you will find their mother kneading dough in 
the kitchen. You must greet her as a mother and ask 
her to protect you from her sons.’ 

Then the old man drained his cup and vanished 
from the Prince’s sight. 

Hie lad crossed over the hilltop, and in the valley 
below he saw the house of the forty valiant youths. He 
went inside the house, and found a huge woman 
kneading dough with her great knuckles in the 
kitchen. 

He ran to her arms. ‘Mother!’ he cried, ‘here am I, 
your youngest son! Will you protect me from my 
forty brothers?’ 

The woman clasped the Prince to her side. ‘I will look 
after you, my son!’ she told him. She gave him a buffet, 
and lo! he was turned into a rosy apple. She put the 
apple on a dish, and finished kneading her dough. 

In a little while the forty valiant youths came 
marching home. 

‘Mother!’ they shouted as they drew near, ‘we smell 
the flesh of a man!’ 

‘What of that?* the woman said. ‘If a man should 
come here, and if he calls me mother, does that not 
make him your brother?’ 

The forty youths scratched their heads and pon¬ 
dered their mother’s words. 

‘Such a man would be our brother,’ the eldest said 
at last. 
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At this, the woman gave the apple on the plate a 
buffet, and lo! it was turned into a man again. 

‘You are welcome, brother,’ the forty valiant youths 
greeted the Prince. 

‘I have come to find the horse with wings,’ the 
Prince told them. 

The forty valiant youths looked at one another 
sideways. The youngest went out to the stable, and 
returned leading the winged horse by its bridle. It 
could fly above the mountain-top, and skim the seas of 
, all the world. 

‘You may take the winged horse,’ the eldest brother 
said, ‘if you will bring to us the Five Times Fair, 
the daughter of the King who lives in the next 
country.’ 

The Prince sprang to his feet. ‘I will fetch the Five 
Times Fair!’ he cried. 

He left the house of the forty valiant youths and 
set out once more. He crossed the frontier; in the 
distance he saw the roofs and pinnacles of the city 
ruled by the King who* was the father of the Five 
Times Fair. Now he sat down to rest his weary limbs, 
and a third time he lit a fire to make himself, some 
coffee. 

A third time the wise old man appeared before him. 
‘What is your quest this time?’ he asked as he sipped 
his cup of coffee. 

‘I seek a beautiful Princess, the Five Times Fair,’ the 
Prince replied. 

The old man shook his head. ‘This is. the hardest 
quest of all,’ he told the lad. Take this gun with two 
barrels; tuck it beneath your arm. Whenever you take 
aim you cannot miss.’ 

The Prince took the gun and went on his way. 
Perched on a tree he spied a grey vulture. He aimed 
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his gun at the bird to bring it down. 

‘Do not shoot me!’ the vulture cried. ‘Spare my life 
and I will help you if you are in trouble. Take this 
feather from my wing; when your need is greatest, set 
light to it and I will come to you.’ 

The Prince continued towards the city, and now his 
way led by the seashore. A scarlet fish leaped in the 
sea. He aimed his gun at it. 

‘Do not shoot me!’ cried the fish. ‘Spare my life and 
I will help you if you are in trouble. Take this scale 
from my body; when you need is greatest, set light to 
it and I will come to you.’ 

Now the Prince reached the outskirts of the city. A 
red-brown fox ran across his path. Again he raised his 
gun and took aim at the creature. 

‘Do not shoot me!’ cried the fox. ‘Spare my life and 
1 will help you if you are in trouble. Take this hair 
from me; when your need is greatest, set light to it and 
I will come to you.’ 

The Prince went on his way. He entered the city, 
and came to the King’s housb. 

‘I seek the beautiful princess, the Five Times Fair!’ 
he told the King. 

The King scowled at him and said: ‘You are not the 
first to woo my daughter. Others have come before 
you, and all have perished. You too shall lose your 
head.’ 

‘I must take my chance,’ the Prince replied. 

‘Very well,’ the King said. ‘To win the Princess you 
must perform this task. You shall have three chances 
to hide yourself where the Princess cannot find you. 
She will search for you for three hours, and if she does 
not find you, she is yours. But if she does find you, off 
comes your head!’ 

He called for his daughter, and she came before him. 
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She was as beautiful as the sun in all its glory. 

‘Now hide yourself!’ the King told the Prince; and 
the Princess clappecl her hands to her eyes and counted 
forty. 

The Prince lost no time. He struck a spark and set 
light to the grey vulture’s feather. Immediately the 
vulture flew before him. 

‘Carry me into the sky and hide me amongst the 
clouds,’ the lad commanded. 

So the vulture seized him in its talons, and carried 
him up, up, up into the sky. 

‘. . . thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty!’ cried the 
Princess. 

She looked here, she looked there. Then she raised 
her eyes to heaven and spied the Prince amongst the 
clouds. 

‘I see you!’ she called. 



i. carried him up, up, up, into the sky 
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‘One chance gone!’ the King told the Prince. ‘Now 
hide yourself a second time.’ 

Forthwith the Prince struck a second spark and set 
light to the scale of the scarlet fish. At once the fish 
appeared before him. 

Take me down into the depths of the sea and hide 
me there!’ the Prince commanded. 

He leapt on the fish’s back and was carried down, 
down, down to the depths of the sea. 

‘. . . thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty!’ cried the 
Princess. 

She looked here, she looked there. Then she cast her 
eyes down to the bottom of the sea, and spied the 
Prince. 

‘I see you!’ she called. 

Two chances gone!’ the King told the Prince. ‘Now 
hide yourself for the third and last time.’ 

For the third and last time the Prince struck a spark 
and set a light to the hair of the red-brown fox. In a 
trice the fox stood before him. 

‘Hide me deep deep in the heart of the earth!’ the 
Prince commanded. 

So .the fox took the Prince and hid him deep inside 
the heart of the earth. 

\ . . thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty!’ cried the 
Princess. 

But this time, before she could begin to look for the 
Prince, the cunning fox ran into the King’s garden and 
began to play tricks, darting here and there, jumping 
over the bushes, and chasing his red bushy tail. The 
Princess clapped her hands and watched the fox, en¬ 
tranced. She quite forgot to look for the Prince’s hid¬ 
ing-place. It seemed no time at all before three hours 
had gone by. 

‘What! Have you not found the Prince?’ the King 
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exclaimed. 

‘I cannot see him!* cried the Princess. 

Then the Prince came out of the earth and took the 
Princess by the hand. 

‘You have done well,’ the King told him. ‘You are 
indeed worthy to take my daughter’s hand.’ 

The Prince and the Princess set off to return along 
the road by which he had come. As they journeyed, he 
told her that they would first come to the house of the 
forty valiant youths, who kept the winged horse in their 
stable. 

‘They will give the horse to me,’ he told her, ‘and 1 
will make as though I were leaving you behind me. 
But at' the last moment, when I set my foot in the 
stirrup, I will snatch you up behind me, and we will 
ride away together!’ 

Well, it all happened as the Prince had described. 
The forty valiant youths led forth the winged horse, 
and the Prince leapt upon its back. 

‘Farewell, my brothers! Farewell, the Five Times 
Fair!’ he cried—but as he set his foot in the stirrup, he 
snatched the Princess up behind him, and the winged 
horse bore them away before you could blink an eyelid. 

‘Now we are going to the house of the forty ogres,’ 
the Prince said, ‘where the golden nightingale sings in 
its cage. We must take the nightingale and again make 
our escape together upon the winged horse.’ 

They came to the house of the forty ogres, and when 
the ogres saw the beautiful Princess, they told the Prince 
that he could have the winged horse as well as the 
golden nightingale, if he would only leave the Five 
Times Fair behind him. 

The Prince pretended to fall in with his plan. He 
leapt upon the horse’s back. 

‘Farewell, my brothers! Farewell, the Five Times 
10 
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Fair!’ he cried—but as he set his foot in the stirrup, he 
snatched the Princess up behind him and the winged 
horse bore them away before you could say ‘Amen!* 

They flew over hill and valley, and came at last to 
the place where three roads met beside a well, the 
place where the King’s three sons had departed on their 
separate ways to seek the golden nightingale. And the 
youngest Prince was the only man who ever returned 
along the road he chose. 

What did he see when he reached that spot? There 
sat his two elder brothers, their feet blistered with 
journeying. Imagine their astonishment when they 
beheld their youngest brother upon the winged horse, 
with the beautiful Princess behind him, and the golden 
nightingale in his hand! 

‘Well, my good brothers!' the lad greeted them, ‘we 
all started off together on the same quest, and there 
you are with empty hands, and here am I with the 
winged horse, the Five Times Fair, and the golden 
nightingale!’ 

How jealous the two elder brothers were when they 
heard his boast! They rose up together and pulled the 
youngest Prince from the winged horse. They threw 
him into the well beside the cross-roads. Splashl he 
fell headlong into the water. Then his two brothers 
seized the beautiful Princess and the golden night¬ 
ingale and leapt upon the winged horse. But what was 
this? The winged horse refused to budge an inch. So 
they jumped off again and ran from the place as fast as 
their legs would carry them, dragging the Five Times 
Fair between them and carrying the golden nightingale 
in its cage. 

No sooner were they out of sight than the winged 
horse flew down the well and rescued the young Prince. 
He sat in the sun to dry his clothes, then mounted the 
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winged horse once more, and set off for home. 

Meanwhile, the # two elder brothers came to the 
church that they # and the youngest Prince had built 
with their father’s gift of gold. They placed the golden 
nightingale inside the church, and then the priest 
brought forth the marriage crowns for the wedding of 
the eldest Prince with the beautiful Princess. Alas! the 
golden nightingale was mute. It dropped upon its 
perch and would not sing a note. As for the beautiful 
Princess, she wept as she stood beside her bridegroom 
at the altar and thought of the young Prince who had 
won her from her father. 

Suddenly there was the sound of hoof beats .on the 
road outside. Into the church rushed the young Prince. 
At once the golden nightingale burst into joyous song, 
and the beautiful Princess smiled radiantly. Then the 
wise old man who had sent the three brothers on 
their quest rose up from amongst the congregation, 
and told the whole tale of the adventures that had be¬ 
fallen the youngest Prinee. 

‘Why, it was you wtfo thrice appeared before me 
along the road of no returning!’ the lad cried, staring 
at him in astonishment. 

Then all the people cried out: ‘The youngest Prince 
shall marry the beautiful Princess, the Five Times Fair!* 
And they chased the two elder brothers from the city. 

So the beautiful Princess and the youngest Prince 
took the marriage crowns together, and the church 
was filled with the sweet singing of the golden night¬ 
ingale. 

And if you desire to hear this tale again—well then, 
you may go back to the beginning. 



TWENTY-FOUR 


•« 


The Forgotten Bride 


There was once a king who married a witch. She 
bore him one child, a daughter called Dolcetta. And 
what a daughter she was! Her beauty shone as 
brightly as the sun; she was the golden apple of her 
father’s eye. 

When Dolcetta had grown into a young woman, her 
father the King fell sick, and it seemed that nothing 
could cure him. Just about this time, a young Prince 
came to that land. He had travelled far, and at the 
King’s house he sought the hospitality that is a 
stranger’s due. He was called 'Fiorendino. What a fine 
young man he was, as upright as a sapling on the hill¬ 
side! As soon as he and Dolcetta set eyes on one 
another, they fell deeply in love. How Fiorendino ad¬ 
mired Dolcetta’s golden beauty! And how Dolcetta 
sighed for love as she watched Fiorendino at her father’s 
table! 

But the next morning, the Queen came to Dolcetta 
and said: There is only one way to cure your father of 
his sickness. We must kill this young Prince and give 
the King his blood to drink.’ 

Dolcetta was horrified when she heard this. She 
grew pale and shrank from her mother’s side. But the 
Queen laughed at her dismay. ‘Here is no great loss,’ 
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she said. 'There are a dozen fine young princes such as 
he. And if you are looking for a bridegroom, the ogre 
who lives beycJnd the hill will be a far better husband 
for you to wed.* 

Dolcetta thought of the ugly ogre and shuddered. 
Then she thought of fair Fiorendino and sighed. She 
made up her mind to save him from the dreadful fate 
that lay in store for him. 

Fiorendino was walking in the garden of the King’s 
house, where pomegranates hung on the trees like rosy 
jewels, and the grass grew soft and green. Dolcetta 
came running to him and whispered in his ear. 

'Quick! There is no time to lose! My mother is a 
witch and plans to kill you! We must escape from 
here.’ 

Fiorendino seized her hand, and they fled from that 
place together. Soon the garden lay far behind, and 
they climbed the stony mountain. Then Dolcetta felt 
the ground beneath their feet begin to quiver and 
shake. # 

'My mother is pursuing us!’ she cried. Straightway 
she touched Fiorendino on the shoulder, and lo! lie 
was turned into a little lake of blue water. As for 
Dolcetta herself, she became a white duck swimming 
on the lake. 

The wicked Queen came running to the place. Her 
blue eyes gleamed when she saw the lake with the white 
duck swimming on it; she knew that she had found 
Fiorendino and Dolcetta. She stooped down beside the 
water and stretched out her hand to seize the duck, but 
Dolcetta flapped her wings in her mother’s face, so that 
she could not hold her. When the Queen saw that her 
daughter had outwitted her, she cursed her, saying: 

‘Go, then, Dolcetta, go with Fiorendino. But hear 
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what 1 say: when you come to his village, his mother 
shall greet him with a kiss, and then he will forget 
you. 5 * 1 

Then the Queen returned the way she had come, 
and Fiorendino and Dolcetta took on their own shapes 
once more. Dolcetta was fearful because of her 
mother's curse; she walked sadly beside Fiorendino, her 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘Do not think about her words, Dolcetta! I will 
never forget you!’ Fiorendino told her. 

But Dolcetta would not be comforted. 

At last they came to a place that lay close to Fioren- 
dino’s village. He led Dolcetta to a cottage where a 
wise old woman lived. ‘Look after my bride,’ he told 
the woman. ‘I will go on ahead to fetch a band of men 
with pipes and flutes and Addles to bring her to my 
father’s house. 5 

Dolcetta wept when she heard his words. She 
implored Fiorendino not to leave her. ‘I know 
you will forget me!’ she sobbed. ‘Remember the 
curse that is laid on me! Do c not let your mother kiss 
you!’ 

‘I will remember,’ Fiorendino promised. ‘I must 
leave you here for a little while, for it is not fitting that 
my bride should arrive at my father’s house without 
music to escort her there.’ And he set off for the 
village. 

Every day Fiorendino’s mother sat gazing from a 
window, watching for her son’s return. Tips day her 
heart leapt for joy when she saw Fiorendino walking 
towards nis father’s house. She ran into the courtyard 
to embrace him. 

‘My son, my son! Welcome home!’ she cried.. 

‘Dear mother,’ Fiorendino greeted her. ‘Hold me in 
your arms, but do not kiss me, I beg you. You will 
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understand the reason for this presently; I have re¬ 
turned with a surprise for you.’ 

‘What is this?’ his mother asked, frowning. ‘Why 
should a mother not greet her beloved son with a 
kiss?’ 

‘I beg you not to kiss me,’ Fiorendino said once 
again. 

His mother shrugged her shoulders and obeyed him, 
and now Fiorendino gave orders that the servants 
should bring out the flutes and pipes and fiddles. 
While this was being done, he lay down to take a little 
sleep, for he was weary and footsore from his wan¬ 
derings. His mother sat beside him and watched him as 
he slept. ‘Sure there can be no harm in giving him 
one kiss as he sleeps!’ she thought; and she bent down 
and kissed his cheek. 

Presently Fiorendino awoke; he rubbed his eyes and 
got to his feet. 

‘The instruments are ready and the musicians await 
you, my son,’ his mother told him. 

‘What musicians?’ Fiorendino asked. ‘What should 
1 want with pipes and flutes and fiddles? 1 have no 
bride to bring to my father’s house.’ . 

Because of his mother’s kiss, he had, forgotten all 
about the fair Dolcetta. Every thought of her had fled 
from his mind. 

Poor Dolcetta! She waited anxiously in the old 
woman’s cottage for Fiorendino to return. Darkness fell, 
and still he had not come. 

‘I shall never see him again!’ she told the old woman 
into whose care Fiorendino had given her. ‘I knew he 
would forget me!’ 

Now the old woman was very wise, and she was able 
to work a magic more powerful than that of the wicked 
Queen, Dolcetta’s mother. The next day she walked 
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with Dolcetta to the village, and they sat down out¬ 
side the King’s house. Presently fair Fiorendino rode 
forth on a black horse. Dolcetta sprang to her feet and 
called after him; but he looked at her and beyond her 
as though she were a stranger. There was no light of 
recognition in his eyes. 

‘He has utterly forgotten me!’ Dolcetta cried in des¬ 
pair. 

But the old woman bade Dolcetta to follow her 
advice and not to lose hope. That night, she caused 
a magic tower to spring up next door to the 
King’s house. Its walls were white and shining, and 
it had more windows than you can count on your 
fingers. Fiorendino saw the tower and marvelled at it. 
He came to the doorway, wondering who lived there. 

‘Surely a witch or a sorcerer must live here,’ he 
thought. ‘Such a tower as this could only be built in 
one night by magic.’ 

He looked up and saw Dolcetta gazing from an 
upper window. ‘Surely l saw that beautiful girl sitting 
outside my father’s house yesterday,’ he thought. ‘1 
wonder who she is!’ 

He climbed the staircase to find the room where she 
was—but oh! what a surprise awaited him! The old 
woman stood at the top of the staircase with a stout 
stick in her hand, and she beat poor Fiorendino black 
and blue. 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’ cried Fiorendino, running downstairs 
again as fast as his feet would carry him. ‘What have I 
done to deserve this!’ 

He ran back to his father’s house, and when the 
King saw what had happened to his son, he was very 
angry. He summoned all his people to the palace— 
the men and women of the village, great lords, the 
holy priest, and Tuiics as well. Then he had the old 
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assembly. 

The old woman turned to all the people and greeted 
them with a song: 

‘A welcome fair to all the lords; 

A curtsey to the priest; 

Salam aleikum to the Turks; 

Boys, welcome to the feast.’ 

The King frowned, ‘I have not summoned my 
people to a feast,’ he told the old woman. ‘They are 
assembled here to know why you beat my son Fioren- 
dino black and blue.’ 

At this, Dolcetta herself stepped forward, and all the 
company marvelled at her shining beauty. She looked 
at Fiorendino and sang in a sweet voice: 

‘Do you remember, O my love, 

Have you forgotten me? 

When you were a lake so blue 
Did I not swim in you?’ 

As soon as Fiorendino heard these words, the spell 
the wicked Queen had cast upon him was broken. His 
memory came back to him and he knew that the fair 
Dolcetta was his bride. He rose to his feet and h$ld out 
his hands to her, and with a cry of joy she ran to him. 
So the two lovers found one another once again, and 
all the people stayed in the King’s house to celebrate 
the marriage of Fiorendino and Dolcetta with a 
splendid feast. And 1 too was there, and (hey gave me 
a plate of rice. Then 1 went home, and on my way 1 
passed by a lake where some frogs were croaking bratc, 
brak, brak! I thought they were calling drop it, drop it, 
drop it! So 1 dropped the rice in the water and went on 
my way. 



TWENTY-FIVE 


The Mouse Keeps Her Promise 


In the heat of the noonday sun a lion lay sleeping, his 
great tawny body stretched out upon the ground. 
Suddenly he was aware of something running up his 
belly, along his back, over his head, and down his nose. 
With a roar he awoke. There before his eyes, petrified 
by the noise of his displeasure, was a little mouse. She 
quivered with fright from the tip of her pink nose to 
the tip of her long tail. 

The lion stretched out one paw and seized the mouse 
in his grasp. ‘So you are the creature that dares to 
disturb me while 1 sleep!’ he growled. 

‘Oh. please, Lord Lion, I did not mean to anger 
you!’ the mouse squeaked. ‘I mistook your body for a 
great mountain that 1 had to climb. I am very sorry. 
Please forgive me!’ 

The lion held the mouse an inch from his nose. ‘I 
don’t know that 1 shall forgive you,’ he said sulkily. ‘I 
was having such a pleasant nap, and now you’ve 
spoilt it.’ Then he added slowly: ‘I think I am going to 
eat you.’ 

‘Oh, don’t do that, Lord Lion, please don’t do that! 
I would make a miserable mouthful for a great creature 
such as you! I should not make a satisfying meal at 
all!’ 

‘I don’t want a satisfying meal,’ the lion replied. I 
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just want a snack. A mouthful of mouse would fill a 
corner of my belly # very well.’ 

The mouse ^as desperate. How could she escape the 
lion’s jaws? 

‘1 will make a bargain with you. Lord Lion,’ she 
said. ‘If you will spare my life and let me go free, I will 
come to your help if ever you are in danger.’ 

This speech amused the lion. He laughed so much 
that tears came to his eyes. fc How could you, little 
creature that you are, come to my help if I lay in 
danger!’ he exclaimed. ‘Never mind: you have put 
me into a good humour now, and I will let you go free 
after all.’ And he opened his paw and let the mouse 
out of his grasp. 

‘Never fear, Lord Lion, I shan’t forget my half of the 
bargain!’ she squeaked as she ran away. 

Not long after this, the lion was chased by hunters. 
Try as he might, he could not escape them. They 
tracked him across the plain into the forest, and at last 
they caught him. They passed a strong rope round his 
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body and tied him to a tree. Then they went off to 
find other sport 

‘We shall come back presently to finish you off!' 
they promised the lion. 

The lion roared with rage and growled in despair. 
He jerked his body this way and that, but he could not 
struggle free. The rope held him fast. 

Far away in the forest, the little mouse heard the 
lion’s roars. 

‘The lion is in danger!’ she thought. ‘I must go to 
help him, as I promised.’ 

She ran as fast as she could until she reached the 
place where the lion was held captive. ‘Here I am, 
Lord Lion! 1 have come to help you according to our 
bargain,’ she told him. 

And without more ado, she set to work with her 
sharp teeth, and bit through every strand of the strong 
rope that held the lion to the tree. At last the rope fell 
apart: the lion was free. 

‘You laughed at me the day we made our bargain,’ 
the mouse said to the lion. ‘You did not think that I 
could ever help you. But now you see that even a little 
creature like myself may help a lion out of danger!’ 



TWENTY-SIX 


The Unlucky Man 


There was once a man called Lefteris. And what 
manner of man was he? Why, he was the unluckiest 
man alive! Nothing went right for him; everything he 
turned his hand to went wrong. If he went out to the 
hillside to plant a vineyard, the grapes he harvested 
were sour; if he bought a cow or a goat, its milk dried 
up. A thief stole the bag of gold his father left him as 
his inheritance; and the wife he married turned out to 
be a shrew with a scolding tongue, who gave him no 
peace by day or night. 

‘Surely I am the moSt unlucky man in the wide 
world!’ groaned Lefteris. 

At last his wife had an idea. ‘Why don’t you go out 
to look for this miserable Luck of yours, and see if you 
can do something to make a fortune smile on you for a 
change?’ she asked. ‘Surely it cannot be a man’s fate 
to suffer misfortune all the days of his life!’ 

Lefteris thought this was a very good idea indeed. 
‘I will do that!’ he said. ‘I will go out to seek for my 
Luck this very day. 9 

His wife gave him a crust of bread, a slice of cheese, 
and a handful of olives, and off he went to look for his 
Luck. But, oh dear! he stubbed his toe on the door¬ 
post as he left his house, and no sooner had he started 
out than black rain-clouds gathered overhead, and in 
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a few moments he was soaked to the skin. Shivering 
and sneezing, he went on his way, cursing his mis¬ 
fortune and looking this way and that in case he passed 
by his Luck as he journeyed. 

it would be just my luck to pass by my Luck with¬ 
out noticing it!’ he thought. So he kept his eyes open, 
in case his Luck should be hidden behind the next 
boulder on the hillside, or in the next grove of olive- 
trees. 

Presently the rain stopped and the sun came out. 
Lefteris sat on a rock to eat his bread and cheese and 
olives, and stooped to drink from a wayside spring. 
Refreshed, he continued his quest, and at last, just as 
the sun was setting, he reached the place where his 
Luck lay hidden. 

What do you think a man’s Luck should look like? 
And how did Lefteris recognise his Luck when he saw 
it? A good question. I will tell you what his Luck 
looked like. It was a fountain in the rocks, surrounded 
by blue hairbells, wild tulips, thyme and myrtle. But 
instead of the water gushing' forth, only a miserable 
trickle dribbled down the rock face. Lefteris knew this 
was his Luck, because there was an inscription in the 
rock above the fountain which said: 

This is the Luck of Lefteris 

‘No wonder I am so unlucky!’ Lefteris thought to 
himself. ‘My Luck has almost dried up altogether. It 
should flow freely instead of trickling down like that.’ 
And he shook his head and felt very sorry for himself. 
Then he noticed a second fountain nearby. The water 
gushed out in abundance from this second fountain; it 
splashed over the rocks and sparkled in the sun. 

‘Sorely that is the Luck of the most fortunate man in 
the wide world!’ Lefteris thought. ‘He must indeed be 
the luckiest man alive!’ 
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He looked at the inscription written in the rock above 
this fountain. It said: 

This is the Luck of the King 

Now Lefteris was quite right: there was no man 
more fortunate than the King. He was the richest, 
happiest man in the wide world. Whatever he turned 
his hand to prospered. His barley fields yielded the 
finest harvest in the land. His olive presses produced 
the richest oil. If he went hunting, he never returned 
empty-handed. The inheritance his father left him had 
multiplied a hundredfold. And he was married to a 
beautiful wife who obeyed his slightest wish. In fact, 
the King was so lucky that he felt uneasy about his 
good fortune. 

‘Surely no man should be as lucky as l am!’ he 
thought. ‘I fear lest my Luck should cease to smile 
upon me one of these fine days.’ 

Then the King’s wife had a good idea. ‘Why don’t 
you go out to look for this Luck of yours, and make 
sure there is plenty of it left?’ she asked. ‘That would 
set your mind at rest once and for all.’ 

The King thought this was a very good idea indeed. 
So it happened that the lucky King set out to find his 
Luck, just at the same time as unlucky Lefteris went 
forth to find his, and the two of them met each other 
at the place where the two fountains sprang from the 
rocks. 

The King reined in his horse and gazed at the water 
gushing from his fountain. ‘So this is my Luck!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Now I understand how it is that I am so 
fortunate. This fountain will never cease to flow, and I 
shall be heaped with an abundance of good fortune all 
the days of my life.’ 

‘Truly you are the luckiest man in the wide world,’ 
said a miserable voice behind him. 
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The King looked round and saw Lefteris standing 
there. ‘Who are you?’ he asked. 

T am the unluckiest man in the wide* world,’ Lefteris 
replied. And he showed the King his fountain. 

The King peered at the little trickle of water that 
dribbled down the rock. ‘Unhappy man! You have 
just enough Luck to keep you alive,’ he told Lefteris. 
He looked again at his own gushing fountain, and it 
seemed to him unfair that one man should have so much 
luck, while another had so little. ‘Come with me to my 
palace,’ he said. ‘It is late and you are far from home.’ 
And to himself he thought: ‘Who knows? Perhaps I 
will be able to make this poor man’s Luck flow more 
freely.’ 

So Lefteris ran alongside the King’s horse as he rode 
back to his palace. How the poor man gasped when he 
saw the King’s palace! It was the largest and most 
splendid building he had ever seen. That night, he ate 
and drank his fill at the royal table—and this was the 
best bit of luck he had experienced for many a long 
day. 

The next morning, the King summoned Lefteris to 
his side and presented him with a roast goose from the 
royal kitchen. ‘Take this goose,’ he said, ‘and may Fate 
smile upon you from this day!’ 

Now what Lefteris did not know was this: the King 
had stuffed that fine fat goose full of golden coins. 
‘How happy the poor man will be when he discovers 
his good fortune!’ the King thought. ‘Why, there is 
enough money there to set him up for the rest of his 
days!’ 

Well, Lefteris thanked the King for his gift and set 
off pn his way home. He had not gone very far before 
the goose began to weigh him down. ‘How heavy this 
goose is!’ he thought. ‘And to think that I must carry 
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it all the way home!’ 

He sat down to rest; and at that moment, along 
came a shepherd,'leaning on his crook as he walked. 
‘Good day to you,’ the shepherd greeted him. 

‘Good day to you,’ Lefteris replied. 

‘That’s a fine fat goose you have there,’ said the 
shepherd. ‘I suppose you wouldn’t like to sell it to 
me, would you? It would provide a good meal 
for my family tonight. I will give you a fair price for 
it.’ 

Lefteris’s heart leapt for joy when he heard these 
words. ‘Truly my luck has turned at last!* he thought 
happily. ‘How fortunate I am that this shepherd 
should come along and offer to buy the goose! Now I 
shall not have the trouble of carrying it all the way 
home.’ 

So the unlucky man sold the golden goose to the 
shepherd for a mere handful of silver coins, and con¬ 
tinued on his way home whistling merrily. Now there 
was a stream close by |iis house, with a log thrown 
across it to serve as a bridge. Lefteris reached the 
stream at dusk; he could see his little house at the 
other side, with a light shining from its one window— 
for his wife had lit the lamp against his return. In his 
eagerness to hurry across the stream, he slipped off the 
log and fell into the water . . . splash! Spluttering and 
floundering, he scrambled to the bank. But alas! 
When he stood on dry land again, he discovered that 
the silver coins he had taken in exchange for the goose 
had fallen from his pocket. 

‘Woe! woe! I am indeed a most unlucky man!’ he 
lamented. 

When his wife saw her husband all bedraggled and 
dripping with water, and when she heard of his ad¬ 
ventures and how he had lost the handful of silver, she 
11 
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threw up her hands and raised her eyes to heaven. 
Why, she felt such despair in her heart that for once 
she forgot to scold poor Lefteris. AnS in*the end, all the 
unlucky man had to show for his journey to find his 
Luck was a terrible cold in the head! 

As for the lucky shepherd who bought the golden 
goose — well, you can imagine what a surprise he had 
when he carved the goose at the dinner-table that 
night, and how his wife and all his ten children clapped 
their hands and sang for joy to see the golden coins 
burst from the bird! 

Truly, what is written by Fate, that no axe can cut 
away. 



TWENTY-SEVEN 


The Three Walnuts 


Long ago, in those glistening years of gold and those 
shining years of silver, there lived a King who owned 
an orchard filled with apple-trees. And what apples 
grew there! Apples with rose-red skins and flesh as 
white as snow. But alas! Every year the crop was 
stolen from the trees before the King could gather 
them for himself. Only the windfalls were left rotting 
on the ground. 

One year, just as the fruit had ripened on the 
boughs, the King declared: This time the thief shall 
not take my apples!’ He called his three sons to him, 
and each one in turn agreed to lie in wait for the thief 
and catch him if he could. 

The first to trv his luck was the eldest son. The 

* 

thief always came by night, and when darkness fell, 
this eldest son took a gun and made his way to the 
orchard. But he was a lazy fellow, and as he watched 
and waited for the thief, he fell to yawning and rub¬ 
bing his eyes. It wasn’t long before he was fast asleep, 
snoring his head off. He did not see the Ogre who 
came at midnight to steal the apples; and in the morn¬ 
ing, another crop was gone. 

The first son had failed; now it was the turn of the 
King’s second son. The next night, off he went to the 
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orchard carrying a bow and arrow, and settled down 
to await the thief. At midnight the Pgre came again 
and began to pick the apples. The second son saw die 
Ogre, but he was a timid fellow and dared not run out 
to face him. He hid behind a tree and took aim with 
his bow. But his hand trembled so much that he missed 
his mark. With a mighty roar the Ogre escaped from 
the orchard. 



At midnight the Ogre came again ... 


The first and second sons had failed, and now the 
King said: ‘Let us see if my youngest son can catch the 
thief.* 

The others scoffed at this, ‘He is only a lad; how can 
he succeed where we have failed?* they asked. 

Nevertheless, the youngest son set out the next night 
to try his luck. He carried neither gun nor bow and 
arrow, but as he made his way to the orchard he picked 
up a sharp stone from the ground and took his sling 
from his pocket. Then he climbed into one of the 
apple-trees to wait. At midnight the Ogre came to 
steal a third crop of apples. As soon as the youngest 
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son set eyes on him, he leapt boldly from the tree and 
took aim with his sling. 'Stop, thief! Stop, thief!’ he 
cried in a loud‘voice. The stone from his sling flew 
through the air and hit the Ogre’s head; blood spurted 
from the wound. The Ogre dropped his sack of apples 
and ran off, leaving a trail of blood behind him. 

The King’s youngest son ran after him, following the 
spots of blood upon the ground. His path lay through a 
forest of tall pine-trees, where owls hooted beneath the 
moon. At last he came to a clearing where a great well 
had been dug; he was just in time to see the Ogre 
climbing over the side of the well. He ran to the edge 
of the well and peered down. There was no water there, 
but the shaft led deep into the earth. It was so deep 
that he could not see the bottom. Then he turned and 
ran back to his father’e house to fetch his two brothers. 

‘Come quickly!’ he cried. The Ogre who has been 
stealing our father’s apples lives in a deep well in the 
forest. Bring a rope and lower me down the well so that 
1 may finish him off!’ # 

So the three brothers came together to the clearing 
in the forest, and the youngest climbed into the well 
while the others held a rope for him. 

‘Pull me up again when I call to you!’ the lad told 
them. 

He whistled down the rope and landed at the bot¬ 
tom of the well. He found himself in a big room, with 
passages that led off in all directions. And there at his 
feet the Ogre lay dead, while beside his body sat three 
lovely girls, singing for joy. 

‘Welcome!’ they greeted the King’s son. ‘You have 
rescued us from this cruel monster, who kept us im¬ 
prisoned here.’ 

The King’s son had never seen three such beautiful 
maidens. The eldest had hair black as a raven’s wing; 
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the second, lips as red as poppies and teeth as white as 
lilies. But the youngest was fair as the sun. As soon as 
he set eyes on her, the King’s son fell irr love. 

He cupped his hands to his mouth and called to his 
brothers at the top of the well: ‘Ho, brothers! Three 
beautiful girls live in this well. They will make wives 
for each of us! You take the two elder ones, and I will 
have the youngest! Now I will send them up to you!’ 

So the two elder brothers pulled on the rope, and the 
King’s youngest son sent up first the elder girl and then 
the middle one. How his brothers rejoiced when they 
saw the two maidens! Then the youngest son fastened 
the rope around the waist of the youngest girl, so that 
they might haul her up too. But she turned to him and 
said: ‘When your eldest brother sees that I am the 
fairest one of all, he will want to marry me himself. He 
will take me for his own, and leave you down here to 
die.’ 

‘Alas!’ cried the King’s son. ‘How shall I escape this 
fate?’ 

The maiden fair as the sun gave him three walnuts. 
‘The first of these contains a dress embroidered with 
a design of the sky and the stars,’ she told him. 
"The second holds a dress worked with a pattern 
of the earth and all its flowers. The third has inside it 
a dress decorated with the sea and its fish. Guard 
the three walnuts carefully, for they will be useful to 
you.’ 

The lad took the walnuts, and the maiden con¬ 
tinued : ‘The way you may escape from the well is this. 
In a little while, two sheep will pass by, one white, the 
other black. Catch hold of the fleece of the white sheep, 
straddle its back, and it will carry you to the world 
above. But if you catch hold of the black sheep, it will 
take you to the world that lies below, the kingdom that 
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was ruled by the wicked Ogre.’ 

Forthwith the maiden was pulled out of the well, 
and when the* eldest brother saw how fair she was, he 
wanted to marry her himself. 

‘You shall be my wife!’ he told her. ‘As for my 
youngest brother, let him stay where he is!’ 

So they rode back to their father’s house with the 
three maidens. They told the King that his youngest 
son had been killed in combat with the Ogre. The 
King mourned him bitterly. 

‘He was the bravest of you all/ he said. 

Meanwhile, what of the youngest son, left alone in 
the bottom of the well? It was not long before he saw 
a white sheep coming towards him. It passed through 
the room that lay at the bottom of the well, and the 
King’s son grasped its fleece and tried to mount its 
back. Alas! he did not succeed, and the sheep escaped 
him. 

‘Now I shall never return to the world above/ the 
poor lad sighed. 

Just then he saw a Mack sheep approaching from 
another passage. 

‘I may as well be carried to the world below .as stay 
here/ he thought; and as the second sheep passed by,* 
he seized hold of its fleece and managed to climb 
astride its back. The sheep bore him down, down, down 
a dark tunnel that led at last to a strange underworld. 
Here the King’s son got off the sheep and wandered 
through a grove of trees such as he had never seen 
before, with strange dark leaves and twisting trunks, 
and he climbed one of these trees to get a good view of 
the countryside. 

Now it happened that an eagle had built her nest in 
that very tree. Looking up, the King’s son caught sight 
of the nest, with the young eaglets waiting with open 
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beaks for their mother to return. He looked down — 
oh! what did he see then? A black snake was gliding 
towards the nest to destroy the eaglets. The King's son 
broke a bough from the tree and struck the snake; life¬ 
less, it slithered to the ground. At that moment the 
mother eagle flew back to her young ones. When she 
learnt that the King’s son had saved the eaglets from 
the snake, she asked him what favour she could render 
him in return for his kind action. 

‘Only this,’ answered the King’s son. ‘Carry me to 
the world above, where I came from.’ 

Then the eagle clasped the youth in her claws and 
spread her wings. Up, up, up she flew, far from that 
place, and at last alighted on a hilltop in the upper 
world. Here she left the King’s son and returned 
whence she had come. 

He wandered across the land until he came at last to 
his father’s city. He went to the market-place and 
stopped by the tailor’s stall. What was this? The tailor 
sat cross-legged amongst his rolls of cloth, tears falling 
down his cheeks. * 

‘What is the matter?’ asked the King’s son. 

‘Ala^kP the tailor answered. ‘I weep because the 
King’s eldest son is betrothed to a maiden fair as the 
sun. She has said she will only marry him if he will 
give her three dresses. One must be embroidered with 
a design of the sky and the stars. Another must be 
worked with a pattern of the earth and all its flowers. 
The third must be decorated with the sea and its fish. 
The task of making these three dresses has been laid 
upon me; unless 1 finish them by tomorrow morning, 
I will lose my head!’ 

When the King’s son heard the tailor’s words, his 
hand strayed to his pocket and he fingered the three 
walnuts that lay there. 
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‘Do not worry/ he told the tailor. ‘I will make the 
three dresses for you during the night. Give me a room 
to work in, a pair'of nutcrackers, a bottle of wine and 
a dish of raisins, and let no one disturb me.’ 

That night the King’s son sat alone in a little room 
in the tailor’s house. A pair of nutcrackers lay by his 
right hand. He had a bottle of wine by his side and a 
dish of raisins before him. He drank a third of the 
bottle of wine and ate a handful of raisins. Then he 
took one walnut from his pocket and cracked it open. 
Out fell the dress embroidered with the sky and stars. 
How beautiful it was! Threads of gold and silver 
mingled together and glittered in the lamplight. It was 
a dress fit for a princess. 

The King’s son took another draught of wine and 
ate another handful of raisins. Then he took the second 
walnut from his pocket and cracked it open. Out fell 
the dress worked with the earth and all its flowers. 
Such a dress was never seen before! Strands of corn¬ 
flower blue, poppy red, lily white and com yellow 
were woven in and out. It was a dress fit for a maiden 
fair as the sun. 

The King’s son emptied the wine bottle and ate the 
last of the raisins. Then he took the third walnut from 
his pocket and cracked it open. Out fell the dress deco¬ 
rated with the sea and its fishes. It was lovely beyond 
compare, all blue and green. It shone as the sea shines 
in the darkness of night. It was a dress fit for a queen. 

Now it was morning. The King’s son flung open the 
door of the room and called to the tailor. T have 
finished my work! Here are the three dresses for the 
Prince’s bride!’ 

The tailor gasped in admiration when he saw the 
three marvellous dresses. He thanked the King’s son a 
thousand times, and took them to the palace. The 
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King’s eldest son brought them to the maiden fair as 
the sun, and when she saw the three dresses she clasped 
her hands and sang for joy, because she knew that her 
lover had escaped from the well and found his way 
back to the upper world. 

‘Now you shall marry me!’ the King’s eldest son 
declared. 

So they prepared a splendid marriage-feast in the 
King’s house. The cooks toiled in the kitchen, the 
musicians tuned their instruments, and the long tables 
were spread with the finest linen. The bride put on the 
dress worked with the pattern of the earth and all its 
flowers, and took her place beside the bridegroom. 
How beautiful she was! 

Suddenly, just as the feast was about to begin, a 
youth rose up from his place at one of the long tables. 
He called to the King, saying: ‘Father! 1 have come 
home to claim my bride!’ 

The King could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
saw his youngest son standing before him alive and 
well. Then the youngest son felated all his adventures. 
He told how his wicked brothers had left him in the 
well, and how he had escaped to the upper world. 

‘All that he says is true!’ the bride declared, holding 
out her hands to welcome her lover to her side. 

The King rose up in anger. He banished his two 
elder sons from his sight, and straightaway they rode 
off in a cloud of dust. Then his youngest son and the 
maiden fair as the sun took the golden marriage 
crowns together. They lived happily together, and 
when the old King died they ruled the city after him. 

From heaven three apples fall: one apple is for 
the man who made this story; the next apple is for 
whoever tells the story; and the third apple is for you 
who have heard and understood it. Now it is ended. 



'twenty-eight 


The Tortoise and the Hare 


The long-legged hare skipped over the hillside. In 
his path lay a large, smooth brown stone. Suddenly a 
head and four legs emerged from underneath the 
stone, and it began to move along the ground. It 
was not a stone after all. It was a tortoise inside his 
shell. 

The hare gaped at the tortoise in amazement. ‘What 
a curious creature you are!’ he cried rudely. ‘And how 
slowly you creep along the ground! I wonder that you 
bother to move at all; it must take you a very long 
time indeed to get anywhere.’ 

The tortoise peered up at the hare as he sat grinning 
at him with his long front teeth. 

‘Each creature moves at its own pace,’ he said 
wisely. ‘I creep along slowly but surely. Who knows? 
It may be that sometimes I reach my destination 
quicker than a fleet-footed creature like yourself.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ the hare retorted. ‘I’ve never 
heard of anything so absurd! How could you possibly 
reach your destination quicker than me? I can run as 
fast as the wind. You crawl along so slowly that it’s 
difficult to tell whether you are moving or not.’ 

Hie tortoise sighed. ‘There is only one way to settle 
our dispute. We must run a race against each other.’ 

How the hare laughed when he heard this! ‘Very 
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well,’ he agreed, ‘let us run a race. The course shall 
lie from this hillside to the tall oak-tree that grows 
in the valley below. Are you ready? Are you steady? 
Gor 

And with a bound the hare leapt from the hillside 
and left the tortoise far behind him. After he had run a 
little distance, he thought to himself : ‘There’s no need 
to hurry! I could win this race at walking-pace. It will 
be ages before that stupid slowcoach of a tortoise 
comes in sight.’ He yawned. ‘The sun is hot. I feel 
sleepy. I think I will take a nap. There will be plenty 
of time to win the race when I wake up.’ 

And so the hare lay down beside a tussock of grass 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Meanwhile, way back on the hillside, the tortoise 
crept slowly along, never pausing or stopping in his 
progress. Inch by inch he covered the ground. 

The day wore on. The sun moved westward. Still 
the hare slept soundly, and still the tortoise plodded on. 
And now the tortoise passed by the tussock of grass 
where the hare lay sleeping'. . . but the hare did not 
hear him go by. 

It* was late when the hare woke up at last. He 
glanced back, trying to see the tortoise through the 
dusk. Why, he’s even slower than 1 thought!’ he told 
himself. ‘Oh well, 1 suppose I may as well go to the 
oak-tree. I expect it will be midnight before he shows 
up!’ 

Imagine the hare’s astonishment when he arrived at 
the oak-tree to find the tortoise there before him! 

‘How . . . why . . . when?’ he spluttered helplessly. 

The tortoise looked at the hare and smiled. ‘How 
did I win the race? By plodding steadily along. When 
did I win it? When I passed you sleeping on the hill¬ 
side. Why did I win? Because , I allowed nothing to 
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turn me aside from the course. And now, my fleet- 
footed friend, you niay understand what I meant when 
I said that sometimes 1 might reach my destination 
quicker than you!’ 



TWENTY-NINE 


The Golden Horse 


Win your father s blessing and you may climb a 
mountain. 

In those far-off years and at that time so long ago, 
there lived a Prince, the only son of a wise King. One 
day the Prince came to his father and said: 

‘I pray you, Father, give me a ship, that I may 
travel and see something of the world.’ 

The King in his wisdom granted this request. He 
fitted out a fair ship, and the Prince set sail across the 
sea. He travelled far from ,his home, visiting strange 
lands and learning the customs of the people who lived 
there. His ship sailed through calm and stormy seas, 
and*the helmsman steered her safely past the perilous 
rocks. 

But while the Prince was wandering the world, his 
father’s city was destroyed in an earthquake. The 
ground heaved, the buildings of the city toppled over, 
and all was engulfed by the devouring earth. Everyone 
perished — the King and Queen* and ail the citizens, 
and the sea came rushing in to cover all the land. And 
as the earth swallowed them, the King and Queen cried 
out together : 

‘Our son! Our son! May our blessing and that of all 
our twenty fingers and toes be upon you wherever you 
may be!* 
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At that time the Prince was staying with the King of 
another city. As he sat at the King’s table, a messenger 
brought news 6f tie earthquake. At once the Prince 
rushed from the hall, lamenting wildly. He gave orders 
for his ship to sail at once, and told the helmsman to 
steer a course for the place where his father’s city had 
once stood. Alas! What did they find? Nothing but a 
waste of water where once fine buildings had stood, 
and only silence where once there had been streets 
filled with the rumble of bullock-carts and the charter 
of a thousand voices. The Prince peered into the depths, 
but he could see nothing. He took a long pole and 
thrust it down in the place where his father’s house had 
been. And as he poked about with the pole, lo! he 
heard a voice call to him faintly from far below: ‘Cast 
a net from your ship and bring me up carefully!’ it 
cried. 

The sailors cast a net over the ship’s side, and in a 
few moments they felt a great weight in it. They hauled 
it in carefully. Lo! caught in the strong-meshed net lay 
a kicking stallion with a golden coat. Such a stallion 
was never seen before or since. For indeed, this golden 
horse was the blessing that the King and Queen had 
laid upon their son: it was that blessing come to life. 

The golden horse spoke to the Prince. ‘Leave your 
ship now, for we must journey far across the country¬ 
side to seek your fortune.’ 

So the Prince left his ship, sprang upon the Golden 
Horse, and they set off together. Across the hills and 
valleys they travelled; the hooves of the golden horse 
skimmed the mountain tops and flowing rivers. Sud¬ 
denly as they passed by a grove of cypress-trees, the 
Prince saw something gleaming on the ground: it was a 
feather of pure gold. He stooped low and snatched it 
up as he rode by. 
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They went on, and presently they passed beneath a 
huge walnut-tree. Something shone from a branch 
overhead: it was girdle of pure gold, *and the Prince 
reached up and took it from the tree as he rode by. 

At last they came to a city of white buildings and 
straight roads; here the horse stopped outside the 
King’s palace. The Prince dismounted, and the horse 
said: Take the golden feather and sell it to the first 
person you meet. If you do not do this, misfortune will 
fall upon you.’ 

The Prince entered the palace, holding the golden 
feather in his hand. The first person he met was the 
King’s counsellor, the Vizier. The Vizier saw the 
golden feather and thought he would like it for him¬ 
self. 

‘I will give you five thousand piastres for that golden 
feather,’ he told the Prince. 

But the Prince shook his head. ‘I will sell the feather 
to no one but the King,’ he told the Vizier. 

This reply angered the Vizier. ‘You are a fool to 
spurn my offer,’ he said. ‘Come with me: I will take 
you to the King.’ 

They came before the King, and when the King saw 
the golden feather he too longed to have it for his own. 

‘What is it worth?’ he asked his Vizier. ‘How much 
should I give this fellow for it?’—For you must under¬ 
stand that this King was a weak man who could do 
nothing without first asking the advice of his Vizier. 

The Vizier smiled and said: ‘In my opinion the 
feather is of little worth. What is but a feather? Give 
him five gold pieces.’ 

So the King paid the Prince five gold pieces for the 
golden feather. Downcast, the Prince returned to his 
horse. 

‘Did I not warn you?’ the horse said to him. ‘I told 
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you to sell the feather to the first person you met—but 
you did not heed my advice.’ 

It was not long before the Prince had spent the five 
gold pieces the King had given him, for in the manner 
that Princes live, gold is scattered to the wind. 

‘Now you must take the golden girdle that you found 
and take that to the palace. But mind you sell it to the 
first person you meet. If you do not do this, misfortune 
will fall on you.’ 

So the Prince went to the palace a second time, 
holding the golden girdle in his hand. Whom should 
he encounter at the very door of the palace but the 
Vizier. The Vizier’s eyes gleamed when he saw the 
golden girdle. 

‘I will give you ten thousand piastres for that 
girdle,’ he told the Prince. 

But the Prince shook his head. ‘I will sell the girdle 
to no one but the King’, he told the Vizier. 

How angry the Vizier was when he heard this! 
‘You are twice a fool to spurn my offer,’ he said. 
‘Come with me: I will take you to the King a second 
time.’ 

So they came before the King once again, and when 
the King saw the golden girdle, he longe’d to have it 
for his own. 

‘What do you think I should give this fellow in 
exchange for the girdle?’ he asked his Vizier. 

The Vizier smiled and said: ‘In my opinion the 
girdle is not worth very much. It is only a girdle, after 
all. Give him ten gold pieces, no more.’ 

So the King paid the Prince ten gold pieces for the 
golden girdle. Doubly downcast, the Prince returned to 
his horse. 

‘I told you to sell the girdle to the first person you 
met,’ the horse said. ‘Twice you have ignored my 
12 
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warning. And now worse misfortune is to follow.’ 

What did the golden horse mean by this? I will tell 
you. Back in the palace, the cunning Vizier said to the 
King: Truly the golden feather and the golden girdle 
are objects of great value. But think, my lord and king, 
if we only had the bird that shed the feather, what a 
prize that would be! For I have heard of this marvel¬ 
lous golden bird: its bones are of mother-of-pearl and 
its wings are all of gold. That young fellow who 
brought you the feather must surely know where to 
find the bird. Let us send him to bring it here, on pain 
of death!’ 

So they took the Prince to the King, and threatened 
to chop off his head unless he brought the golden bird 
to them. 

The Prince went to his horse and told him what 
had happened. ‘Alas!’ he cried. ‘What shall I do 
now?’ 

‘Mount my back,’ said the horse. ‘I will take you to 
the golden bird.’ < 

The Prince leapt on the horse and they set off once 
more. High, high into the mountains the horse gal- 
. loped*until they reached the land where the golden 
bird lived. Here they met a huge, ugly woman with 
yellow fangs and hair upon her chin. She was the 
Lamia, a fearsome ogress, and it was her custom to 
devour any stranger who came to that place. 

But the golden horse told the Prince to greet the 
Lamia as though she was his mother: if he did this, she 
would not harm him. So the Prince ran up to the old 
hag and embraced her tenderly. 

‘My little mother!’ he greeted her. ‘How glad I am 
to see you. It seems but yesterday that you suckled me 
at your breast.’ 

The Lamia was flattered by this speech. ‘My boy. 
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you have honoured me like a Prince. If you had not 
spoken to me thus, I would have devoured you. Now 
tell me why you have come here.’ 

i seek the golden bird,' the Prince replied. 

The Lamia shook her ugly head. ‘It is no easy task to 
capture the golden bird,’ she said. This is what you 
must do. Each day, at midday, the bird comes to 
yonder lake to drink. Each time the bird drinks, the 
lake is emptied, and afterwards it fills again. At this 
moment the lake lies empty. Go quickly, and take 
with you forty skins of wine that l will give you. Pour 
the wine into the lake until it is filled to the brim. Wait 
there till midday tomorrow: then you will have no 
difficulty in capturing the golden bird.’ 

The Prince thanked the Lamia for her advice. He 
took the forty skins of wine she gave him, and poured 
them into the lake. Then he hid himself behind a 
group of plane-trees. The night passed, and the next 
day at noon a sudden brightness filled the air. The 
mountains, trees and valleys shone with golden light: 
the golden bird was coming to the lake to drink. It 
plunged into the water, lifting its voice in song and its 
wings glittered with a thousand golden feathers. The 
Prince’s eyes were dazzled by the maryellous sight. 
Very soon the bird had emptied the lake of all the 
wine. No sooner had it finished drinking than it lost 
its senses and fell helpless to the ground. At once the 
Prince sprang from his hiding-place, seized the bird, 
then swiftly rode away upon his horse. He brought 
the golden bird to the King’s palace, and the King 
turned to the Vizier and said: 

‘What reward should I give this fellow?' 

The Vizier shrugged. ‘Why should you give a 
reward?’ he asked. ‘Just spare his life: that is enough.' 

Then the King gave orders that the golden bird 
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It plunged into the water ... 


should be killed. With its bones that were all mother- 
of-pearl he had a room built in his palace, and he 
overlaid the bones with the thousand golden feathers 
from its wings. After forty days the room stood finished. 
It shone as brightly as the sun. How beautiful it was! 
And in this room of pearl and gold the King hung the 
golden girdle he had bought from the Prince. Then he 
sent for his Vizier to come and admire the room. The 
Vizier walked round it thoughtfully, and at last he 
said: 

‘This room is indeed a splendid sight, my lord and 
king, but oh! how much more splendid it would be if 
you had here the Fair One of the World, she for whom 
this golden girdle was made, I have often heard of this 
maiden: her beauty is beyond compare/ 

The King’s eyes gleamed. ‘How shall I find this 
maiden, the Fair One of the World?’ he asked. 

The fellow who brought you the golden girdle 
must surely know where she dwells,’ the Vizier replied. 
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‘Bid him bring her to you, on pain of death!’ 

So the Prince wfis taken to the King once more, and 
told that if he Mid not bring the Fair One of the World 
to the palace, he would lose his head. Sadly he told 
the golden horse of this new task that had been laid 
upon him. 

‘Alas!’ he signed. ‘How shall 1 find the Fair One of 
the World?’ 

The golden horse pawed the ground with one 
shining hoof and said: ‘Mount my back. I will take 
you to her dwelling place.’ 

So the Prince set off again with his golden horse. 
Again they galloped high, high into the mountains 
until they reached that far-off land where they had 
found the golden bird. For this was the Kingdom of 
the Fair One of the World. And in the same place as 
before they met the fearsome ogress, the Lamia. 

‘My little mother!’ the Prince greeted her. ‘How 
glad I am to see you. It seems but yesterday that you 
rocked me in my cradle. 

The Lamia thanked him for his princely speech. 
‘Why have you come here a second time?’ she asked 
him. 

The Lamia shook her ugly head. ‘Alas! that is no 
easy task, my son,’ she told the Prince. ‘For forty 
days the Fair One of the World has wept unceasingly 
for the death of her brother, the golden bird. Listen 
carefully: this is what you must do. Beyond the lake 
and the plane-trees you will find a tall tower. Inside 
this tower is the Fair One of the World. Take with 
you the iron ladder I will give you, and when darkness 
falls, lean the ladder against the outer wall and climb 
to the topmost room. Here you will find the Fair One 
of the World, asleep at last worn out by grief. Climb 
through the window, run to her side, and take the 
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He was so enraptured that he almost forgot what he must do 


little flute that lies beneath her pillow. Then make 
your escape. When you Ivtve climbed down the 
ladder, begin to play a tune upon the flute: the tower 
will begin to sway and move forward, following you 
wherever you may lead it.’ 

Well, the Prince thanked the Lamia for her advice 
and took the iron ladder she gave him. Beyond the 
lake and the plane-trees he found the tall tower. When 
darkness fell he leaned the ladder against the outer 
wall and climbed to the open window of the topmost 
room. He looked inside: there lay the Fair One of the 
World, asleep. How the Prince gasped when he saw 
how beautiful she was! Her skin was white as ala¬ 
baster, her lips red as pomegranate seeds, her hair 
black as the raven’s wing. He was so enraptured that 
he almost forgot what he must do. Swiftly he entered 
the room and felt beneath the pillow for the magic 
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flute. As he did so, the Fair One stirred and sighed in 
her sleep. The Prince made his escape and climbed 
down the ladder/ He mounted his golden horse and 
raised the flute to his lips, turning in his saddle so that 
he might watch the tower behind him. No sooner did 
he begin to play than lo! the tower swayed and shook 
and began to totter towards him. Steadily the Prince 
retraced his steps to the King’s palace, and the tower 
followed him all the way. In the courtyard of the 
palace the Prince at last stopped playing, and the 
tower stood still. Then he went to the King and bade 
him come into the courtyard. 

Imagine the astonishment of the King and his 
Vizier when they saw the tower standing there! 

Tell me what reward I should give this fellow,’ the 
King whispered to the Vizier. 

The Vizier shrugged and said: Tt is sufficient to 
spare him his life.’ 

At that moment, the Fair One of the World awoke 
from her sleep in the topmost room of the tall tower. 
She was amazed to find herself so far from her own 
land. She came down from the tower, and the King 
took her by the hand and showed her the ro # om of 
pearl and gold that he had built, where her golden* 
girdle hung on the wall. But when the Fair One saw 
the room, she burst into a loud lament for her brother 
the golden bird. Then, powerful enchantress as she 
was, she cast a spell upon the King and his Vizier. 
She turned the King into a hound and the Vizier into 
a hare, and turned them loose on the hillside. The 
hound chased the hare over hill and dale. 

‘Why did you urge me to seek out the golden bird 
and the Fair One of the World?’ it snarled. ‘If I had 
sought to have no more than the feather and the girdle 
I would not have come to this pass.’ 
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The hare answered as it leaped, ‘Why did you not 
act by yourself, as a King should, instead of always 
seeking the advice of your servant?* You have no one 
but yourself to blame.’ 

So the two of them, the hound who was once a king, 
and the hare who was once a vizier, chased each other 
day and night, and for all 1 know they are at it still. 

Meantime, the Fair One of the World turned to the 
Prince and said: ‘You who succeeded in the hard 
tasks that were laid upon you shall be my husband and 
master of my life. Tune the flutes and fiddles; cook 
food; send out invitations to all the world, and let the 
story of your adventures be told at our marriage 
feast!’ 

So the Prince and the Fair One of the World were 
married with rejoicing, and afterwards lived happily 
together. They had heirs to their line who filled all the 
world. And the golden horse, the blessing laid upon 
the Prince by his father and mother, stayed with him 
till he died. 

But for all that, I was ndt there, nor are you to 
believe the story. 



THIRTY 


The Wolf Wears a Sheepskin 


A hungry grey wolf prowled around a green 
meadow where a flock of fat sheep nibbled the grass. 
Nearby sat their shepherd, playing his pipe and watch¬ 
ing that no harm came to them. 

‘If only 1 could outwit the shepherd and get 
amongst the flock, 1 should have a fine feast!’ thoilght 
the wolf. 

At that moment he noticed a curly white sheepskin 
lying on the ground. That gave him an idea. He put 
tbe sheepskin over his own back, and crept into the 
midst of the flock, pretending to nibble the pasture 
just like them. The other sheep showed no alarm, and 
the shepherd did not notice that one of his white lambs 
was really a grey wolf. 

The wolf congratulated himself. ‘How clever I was 
to think of this plan! Now, when the sun goes down 
and that foolish shepherd shuts the flock in the fold 
for the night, I shall be able to enjoy my feast of lamb!’ 

Soon the sun left the sky; dusk fell upon the meadow. 
The shepherd gathered his flock together and urged 
them towards the fold. All the sheep went inside the 
fold—and the sheep-who-was-a-wolf went with them. 

The shepherd made sure the fold was secure, and 
blocked the entrance with a boulder. 

‘My plan could not have succeeded better!’ thought 
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the wolf. ‘The shepherd—silly fellow!—will go away 
in a moment, and then I shall begin my feast. How 
hungry 1 am!’ He ran his red tongue over his pointed 
yellow teeth. ‘Let me see—1 shall start with that tender 
little lamb in the far corner!’ 

Oh yes, the wolf was very cunning and very clever 
. . . but he was just too clever for his own good. As the 
shepherd turned away from the fold, he suddenly 
thought he would like a roast lamb for his supper. So 
he took out his sharp-bladed knife, reached inside the 
entrance of the fold, and slaughtered the first animal he 
caught hold of. It happened to be the wolf. 



THIRTY-ONE 


The Sun, the Moon and 
the Star of Morning 


There was once — though perhaps there never was— 
an old woman who had three daughters. The eldest 
daughter and the middle daughter were pleasing 
enough to look at, but the youngest—ah, she was a 
beauty! The three of them worked hard, sitting at their 
spinning-wheels all day and far into the evening too. 
Click-clack, click-clack their shuttles went to and fro by 
the light of the oil-lamp, fn this way they hoped to save 
enough money to provide themselves with good dow¬ 
ries, and so secure three husbands. And as they sat 
spinning there, they would daydream about their 
future husbands: dreams as bright and shining as the 
gold pieces in their dowry-chests. 

It happened one year that there was a shortage of oil 
in the land, and the King decreed that no one should 
light a lamp in the evenings. 

‘Alas! what shall we do?’ asked the eldest sister. ‘If 
we obey the King’s decree we shall not be able to work 
at night.’ 

‘Alas!’ said the middle sister, ‘if we do not work at 
night we shall never earn enough to provide good 
dowries.’ 
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‘Alas!’ sighed the youngest sister, ‘if we do not earn 
enough to provide good dowries we shall never find 
three husbands. 9 * c 

Well, the long and the short of it was that they 
decided to take no notice of the King’s decree, for none 
of them wanted to be left an old maid. Each evening 
they blocked up every hole and cranny in their 
mother’s house, so that no blink of light should show, 
and then they went on with their spinning just as they 
always did. Click-clack, click-clack the shuttles went to 
and fro. 

One night, the King himself decided to go out to 
make sure that everyone was obeying his decree. Not a 
light burned in the windows of the houses; the tavern 
stood empty; everyone had gone early to bed. Then he 
came to the house of the old woman and her three 
daughters. What was this! He spied a chink of light 
shining through the keyhole. He put his ear to the key¬ 
hole and overheard the three girls talking as they sat 
spinning. 

‘How hungry I am!’ he heard the eldest sister say. ‘I 
had only a crust of bread for supper. I wish 1 could 
marry the King’s baker: then l could eat as many 
loaves as I wanted!’ 

‘I would rather marry the King’s cook,’ the second 
sister declared. ‘Then I could eat any kind of food I 
desired—how happy I should be!’ 

The youngest sister laughed, and said: ‘I would like 
to marry the King himself! Then I should want for 
nothing. And I would bear him three children. The 
first would be like the Sun, the second like the Moon, 
and the third as fair as the Star of Morning.’ 

The King went back to his palace, and in the morn¬ 
ing he sent for the three sisters to appear before him. 
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‘What wish did you make last night as you sat 
spinning?’ he asked # the eldest sister. 

The poor girl*was* astonished to be asked such a ques¬ 
tion. ‘Indeed, my lord king, I did not wish for any¬ 
thing,’ she said. 

‘You must tell me,’ the King said. 

‘Well then, I wished that I might marry the King’s 
baker, so that I might have as many loaves to eat as 1 
wanted,’ she answered at last. 

‘Very well you shall marry my baker,’ said the King. 
And forthwith he sent for his baker, who was very 
pleased to wed such a plump, handsome girl. 

Then the King turned to the middle sister. ‘What 
wish did you make last night as you sat spinning?’ he 
asked her. 

The middle sister hung her head. ‘Indeed, my lord 
king, I did not wish for anything,’ she said. 

‘You must tell me,’ the King said. 

‘Well then,’ she answered at last, ‘I wished that T 
might marry the King’s cook, so that I might eat any 
kind of food I desired.’ 

‘Very well,’ the King told her, ‘you shall marry my 
cook.’ And forthwith he sent for his cook, who was very 
pleased to wed such a handsome, dark-haired girl. 

Now the King spoke to the youngest sister. Tell me 
what wish you made last night as you sat spinning,’ he 
said to her. 

‘My lord king,’ she replied, ‘even if you were to cut 
off my head I could not tell you what I wished for last 
night.’ 

‘I will not harm you,’ the King said. ‘Just tell me 
your wish.’ 

So the youngest sister sighed and said: ‘Well then, 
I wished that I might marry you, so that I should want 
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for nothing. And then I would bear you three children: 
the first like the Sun, the second likf the Moon, and the 
third as fair as the Star of Morning.’ * 

‘And could you be the mother of such children?’ the 
King asked her. 

‘Indeed I could, my lord king,’ she answered him. 

‘Then you shall be my wife,’ the King told her; and 
the truth of it was that he was very pleased to marry 
such a beautiful girl. 

So those three sisters were all married on the same 
day, and the youngest became a queen and lived in the 
royal palace. 

But it happened that the old Queen, the King’s 
mother, did not approve of her son’s marriage. She did 
not say anything, but waited to see how she might get 
rid of her daughter-in-law. 

Just at the time when the young Queen was to bear 
her first child, the King had to leave her to march to 
war at the head of his army. ‘Look after my wife while 
I am away,’ he told his mother. ‘Guard her as though 
she were more precious than your eyes, for she is about 
to bear me a child like the Sun.’ 

‘I will look after her, my son,’ the old Queen replied. 

So the King went off to war, and his young wife was 
left in the care of the old Queen who hated her. The 
day came when her first son was bom: a child so beau¬ 
tiful that he was indeed like the golden sun that shines 
by day. But what did the old Queen do? As soon as the 
child was born, she placed him in a wooden coffer and 
threw the coffer into the sea. And by the side of the 
young mother she placed a yellow puppy. 

Soon afterwards the King returned from the war. 
‘Tell me, Mother, what does my first child look like?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

‘It is a yellow puppy, my son,’ his mother answered. 
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The King went to his wife, and he could not be angry 
with her. It was not Jong before the young Queen was 
to give birth to*her second child; and again the King 
was called away to the war just as the baby was due to 
be born. 

‘Look after my wife, Mother,’ he said. ‘Guard her as 
though she were more precious than your eyes, for she 
is about to bear me a child like the Moon.’ 

T will look after her, my son,’ the old Queen replied. 

So the King went off to war again, and soon after¬ 
wards the young Queen bore her second son, a child so 
beautiful that he was indeed like the silver moon that 
gleams by night. But what did the old Queen do? As 
soon as the child was born, she placed him in a wooden 
coffer which she threw into the sea. And by the side of 
the young mother she placed a white kitten. 

The King came marching home. Tell me, Mother, 
what does my second child look like?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘It is a white kitten, my son, 5 his mother answered. 

Sadly the King went to Jiis wife; but he did not have 
the heart to reproach her, and before long she told him 
that she was expecting their third child. Once again 
the King had to go to the war; and a third time he 
left his wife in his mother’s care, saying:. ‘Guard her 
as though she were more precious than your eyes, for 
she is about to bear me a child as fair as the Star of 
Morning.’ 

‘I will look after her, my son,’ his mother replied. 

This time the young Queen bore a daughter—a 
lovely child, fair indeed as the glorious Star of Morn¬ 
ing. And what did her wicked mother-in-law do now? 
A third time she placed the child in a wooden coffer 
which she threw into the sea. And by the side of the 
young mother she placed a little snake with glowing 
eyes. 
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‘Tell me, Mother, what does my third child look 
like?’ the King asked eagerly as soon as he came home. 

‘Alas, my son. your third child is a little snake with 
glowing eyes,’ his mother told him. ‘Will you still keep 
such a wife as you married? It is time you drove her 
away!’ 

With a heavy heart the King went to his wife. ‘You 
promised me that you would bear me three children 
like the Sun, the Moon, and the Star of Morning,’ he 
said. ‘Instead, you bore a yellow puppy, a white kitten, 
and a little snake with glowing eyes. Now you can be 
my wife no longer.’ 

He shut his ears to the poor girl’s weeping and wail¬ 
ing, and locked her in a tall tower. And the old Queen 
smiled to herself, well pleased that she had got rid of 
her daughter-in-law. 

But what became of the three babies who were 
thrown into the sea? I will tell you. The little wooden 
coffers floated on the waves, and each in turn was cast 
upon a far seashore, close to a little hut where a Hermit 
lived. Each day it was the Hermit’s custom to come to 
the seashore to catch the fish. One day he cast his line 
and ^caught two fish. 

‘O God,’ he cried, raising his eyes to heaven. ‘Why 
have you sent me two fish? I need no more than one. 9 

But on his way home he found the first wooden 
coffer that had been washed ashore by the waves. Look¬ 
ing inside it, he saw the child who was like the Sun. 

‘Now I understand,’ he cried. ‘God sent me another 
fish for this little child whom he has entrusted to my 
care.’ 

And he took the child home with him. 

A year went by, and there came a day when the 
Hermit caught three fish. ‘O God, why have you sent 
me three fish?’ he cried. ‘I need no more than two. 9 
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‘Now I understand,* he cried . . . 


But on his way home he found the second wooden 
coffer lying on the seashore, and when he looked inside 
it, he saw the child who was like the Moon. 

‘Now I understand,’ the Hermit exclaimed. ‘God 
sent me another fish for this little child whom he has 
entrusted to my care.’ 

And now the second child joined his hrother in the 
Hermit’s hut. 

Another year went by, and one day the Hermit 
caught four fish. ‘Oh God!’ he cried, ‘why have you 
sent me four fish, when all I need are three?’ 

This time, he found the wooden coffer in which lay 
the girl child fair as the Star of Morning. 

‘Now I understand!’ the old man cried. ‘God sent 
me another fish for this little child whom he has 
entrusted to my care alongside the other two!’ 

So the three children, the two brothers and their 
sister, were brought up by the kindly Hermit. They 
13 
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spent a happy, simple childhood, the two boys grew 
into handsome youths and their sister became a beauti¬ 
ful woman. At last the Hermit calldd them before him 
one day and said: 

‘My children, you cannot live here for ever. The 
world lies before you. You must go forth to the city to 
learn the ways of men.’ 

He gave them money for their needs, and sent them 
out into the world with his blessing. And to the eldest 
brother he gave a hair plucked from his flowing beard. 
‘If ever you have need for me, burn this hair and I will 
come to you,’ he told him. 

‘Father, I will remember,’ the eldest brother 
promised. 

They journeyed far across the countryside, until they 
came to the city where their father ruled as King. How 
they marvelled at the tall buildings, the straight streets, 
and the hubbub of the market-place! They found 
a house to live in, and began to learn the ways of 
men. 

Now two such handsome ybuths and so fair a maiden 
could not dwell in that city unnoticed. When they 
walked in the streets people would stop to stare at them. 
Truly, the two brothers are like the Sun and the 
Moon!’ they told one another. ‘And their sister is as 
fair as the Star of Morning.’ 

It was not long before the old Queen heard what the 
people were saying, and at once she guessed that these 
were the three children she had taken from their 
mother when they were born. Somehow the three 
babies must have survived after she had thrown them 
into the sea! Once again she was determined to bring 
about their deaths, and thought of a cunning plan to 
destroy diem. 

One day, the two brothers went to the market-place 
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together, leaving their sister alone in the house. In the 
market-place they qime upon a man who had a little 
box for sale, caiVed out of ivory. 

‘Whoever buys this box will change his mind and 
wish he hadn’t!’ the man declared. ‘But whoever 
refuses to buy it will change his mind and wish he had.’ 

‘I will buy the box!’ said the eldest brother; and the 
man gave it to him in exchange for a handful of gold. 

While the two brothers were at the market-place, an 
old woman with a black shawl drawn over her head 
came hobbling to their house. 

‘Open the door and let me in!’ she called to the 
maiden fair as the Morning Star. 

The girl did not know the old woman was really the 
wicked Queen in disguise. She let her into the house 
and gave her a cup of coffee. 

‘How pretty you are, my child,’ the cunning Queen 
said to her. ‘But oh, how much more beautiful 
you would be if only you had the golden apple that 
is guarded by the forty o^res! Then indeed you would 
become the most beautiful maiden in the whole 
world.’ 

‘How could I obtain the golden apple?’ the. girl 
asked eagerly. 

‘You must ask your two brothers to fetch it for you,’ 
the old Queen replied. Then she rose up and departed. 
She knew that the maiden would not now be satisfied 
until her brothers went to seek the golden apple—and 
she knew that the two youths must surely perish in that 
dangerous quest. As for the maiden herself, when her 
brothers did not return, she would die of grief. 

It all came to pass as the old Queen had planned. 
When the two brothers came home, their sister told 
them of the old woman’s visit. ‘I shall never again be 
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happy until I have the golden apple that is guarded 
by the forty ogres/ she sighed. # 

‘I will fetch it for you!’ cried her eldest brother. ‘But 
first, let me open this curious box which I bought in 
the market-place/ 

He lifted the lid of the little box, and lo! what did he 
find there? A winged horse sprang out, such as no man 
had seen before. One moment it was in the box, the 
next it stood before him pawing the ground, grown big 
enough to carry a rider on its back. 

At once the eldest brother sprang on to the horse. 
‘Carry me to the place where the golden apple 
grows!’ he shouted. 

The horse rose into the sky. It travelled through the 
air like a flash of lightning, like a clap of thunder, until 
it came to a green orchard guarded by forty ogres with 
drawn clubs in their hands. In the middle of the 
orchard stood a shining tree with glittering leaves and 
gleaming boughs: and on the topmost bough there 
grew the Golden Apple. The winged horse swooped 
down upon the tree, and the youth snatched the apple 
from the bough. In vain the forty ogres came running 
to the tree: the winged horse had flown away before 
they reached the spot. 

So the eldest brother returned in triumph with the 
golden apple, and gave it to his sister. She laughed in 
delight and tossed it in the air. And when she held it in 
her hands she became more beautiful than ever. 

Imagine the old Queen’s anger and amazement 
when she came to the house a second time and found 
the maiden playing with the golden apple! But she 
hid her anger and said to the girl: 

‘I see you have the apple, my pretty one. But oh! if 
only you had the golden bough on which it grew, how 
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happy you would be then! All the birds of the world 
come to perch and # sing upon that bough. It is a 
treasure beyoncfr price.’ 

After the old Queen went away, the maiden fell to 
thinking about the Queen’s words. And now it was not 
enough to have the golden apple: she must possess the 
Golden Bough as well. When her brothers came home 
that night she sighed and said: 

‘I shall never be happy again until 1 have the Golden 
Bough on which the apple grew!’ 

‘I will fetch it for you!’ her younger brother cried. 

He opened the little box of ivory; out sprang the 
winged horse. 

‘Carry me to the place where the golden apple 
grew!’ he cried, springing on to its back. 

Straightway the horse leapt into the sky and flew to 
the orchard guarded by the forty ogres. Like a flash of 
lightning, like a thunder clap he travelled through the 
air. And as he swooped upon the shining apple-tree, 
the younger brother leant down and broke off the 
golden bough. And once again the forty ogres ran to 
the place in vain. 

So the younger brother returned in triumph .with 
the golden bough, and gave it to his sister. How she 
laughed for joy when she held it in her hand! And all 
the birds of the world came flocking to their house to. 
perch upon the bough, filling the rooms with the 
sweetness of their singing. 

How can I describe the fury of the old Queen when 
she came to the house a third time and heard the bird¬ 
song that filled the air? 

*So your brothers have succeeded in both their 
quests, my pretty one,’ she said to the girl. ‘It is all very 
well to have the golden apple and the golden bough— 
but oh, if only your brothers could fetch for you the 
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Tsitsinena from the farthest mountain, how happy you 
would be then! For she knows the languages of all the 
birds, and could tell you what they aie singing. You 
would learn the loveliest songs in all the world!’ 

‘The loveliest songs in all the world!’ the maiden 
repeated to herself after the old woman had gone. ‘Oh, 
how 1 long to have the Tsitsinena!’ 

When her brothers came home that night, she told 
them what the old woman had said. ‘I shall never be 
happy again until you bring the Tsitsinena to me!’ she 
said. 

‘We will go together to fetch her for you,’ her 
brothers declared. 

A third time they opened the little ivory box. A third 
time the winged horse appeared before them. Together 
they leapt on its back. ‘Take us to the farthest moun¬ 
tain, where the Tsitsinena livesP they cried. 

Then the horse spoke to them, and said: ‘Alas, my 
masters! This is the hardest task of all. Twice we 
escaped from the forty ogres of the golden orchard, but 
from the Tsitsinena we canndt escape, for she will turn 
us to stone!’ 

‘Nevertheless, we must attempt this quest,’ the 
brothers told the horse. ‘Take us where we would go!’ 

So once again the winged horse rose into the sky and 
spread its wings. Onward, onward they flew until at 
last they reached the snow-capped peak of the farthest 
mountain. Here they came to land. 

‘Tsitsinena!’ the brothers called out loudly. ‘We 
have come to fetch you!’ 

From far away the voice answered them. ‘Stone! 
Stone! Turn them to stone from their feet unto their 
knees!’ 

And suddenly the two youths were rooted to the 
ground, their legs turned to marble even to their knees. 




the winged hone rose into the sky . 
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Again the brothers called: ‘Tsitsinena!’ 

And again the voice of the Tsitsinena answered 
them. ‘Stone! Stone! Turn them to stone unto their 
thighs!’ 

And now the brothers’ legs were turned to marble 
even to their thighs. 

A third time they called: ‘Tsitsinena!’ 

A third time Tsitsinena answered them: ‘Stone! 
Stone! Turn them to stone unto their waists!’ 

So the brothers became half marble and half flesh. 

Then the eldest brother remembered how the old 
Hermit who had rescued them from the sea had given 
him a hair from his beard, and told him to burn it if 
ever they had need of him. Now he took the hair and 
struck a spark, and singed it. Lo! the Hermit appeared 
before their eyes. 

‘What do you want of me, my children?’ he asked 
them. 

‘Alas!’ ths brother cried, ‘we have come in search of 
the Tsitsinena, and she has turned us half to stone.* 
And they told the Hermit the whole story of their 
adventures. 

Then the Hermit cried out. ‘Tsitsinena! Come 
.quickly to help my children!’ 

At once a marvellous bird flew from the mountain- 
top. She was the Tsitsinena, to whom ail things were 
known, and in her talons she held a flask filled with the 
water of life. She sprinkled a little of the water over the 
two youths, and lo! the cold marble became flesh 
again. 

‘Look after these two youths as if you were their 
mother,’ the Hermit bade her; then he vanished as 
suddenly as he had come. 

The Tsitsinena accompanied the two brothers back 
to the city, and went with them to their house. When 
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their sister saw her brothers with the marvellous Tsit¬ 
sinena, she was overjoyed. Then the Tsitsinena re¬ 
vealed to them th b truth about their birth; she told 
them how the wicked Queen, the King’s mother, had 
cast them into the sea when they were born, and how 
she had plotted to destroy them by sending them on 
the three perilous quests. And finally she told them 
how their mother had spent these many years locked in 
a high tower. 

‘Listen to me,’ she said. Tomorrow, the King will 
ride forth in the streets. You must go to meet him, and 
1 will come with you to make all known to him.' 

So it happened that as the King rode forth from his 
palace the next day, he met the two brothers and their 
sister in the street. He reined in his horse and stared at 
them in wonder. 

‘How like these two fair youths and this lovely 
maiden are to the three children my wife promised 
me!’ he cried. ‘One brother is like the Sun, the other 
like the Moon. And their sister is as fair as the Star of 
Morning.’ • 

Then the Tsitsinena alighted on the King’s bridle. 
‘These are your children,’ she told him; and %o the 
King in his turn learnt the whole story of his mother’s* 
wickedness. 

Tenderly he embraced his sons and daughter, then 
hastened to release his wife from the tall tower where 
she was imprisoned. He begged her forgiveness for his 
injustice to her. Joyfully she forgave him, and the years 
of her captivity fell from her shoulders like an old 
cloak. 

As for the old Queen, she was banished from the 
land, and never seen nor heard of again. 

So we are here, and they are there, and we are better 
off than they are. 



THIRTY-TWO 


The Quarrel 


One hot, dusty day, a lion and a boar came to the 
same water-hole to drink. In the soft ground all 
around the water-hole were the tracks of many 
creatures: deer and goats, foxes and jackals, elephant 
and rhino. None of these other creatures would have 
come to the water-hole at the same time as the lion; 
they were too afraid of him. But the fierce boar, with 
his sharp tusks, was as strong as the mighty lion. 

Both the lion and the boar were very thirsty. Each 
longed to quench his thirst with the cool water. The 
boar plunged down to the water’s edge, but before he 
could put down his head to drink, the lion came and 
pushed him aside in his eagerness to get to the water. 

' ‘I was here before you: I will drink first!’ snorted 
the boar furiously. 

‘Get out of my way! You may drink after I have had 
my fill!’ the lion snarled. 

‘If you don’t wait your turn, I will tear you to pieces 
with my sharp tusks,’ the boar said. 

‘Unless you get out of my way, I will rend you to 
ribbons with my cruel claws,’ the lion told him. 

Forthwith they fell to battle, each determined to 
fight to the death. The boar rushed at the lion and 
gored his tawny flanks until the blood flowed freely. 
The lion sprang upon the boar and mauled him until 
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he could scarcely stand his ground. 

^Suddenly they heard a rustling in the tree-tops. 
Looking up, the lion and the boar spied a number of 
black vultures settling in the branches overhead, wait¬ 
ing to devour whichever of them was killed. And this 
sight soon put an end to their quarrel. 

‘Let us call a truce,’ the lion said. ‘It is better for us 
to be friends than to provide a feast for these birds of 
prey!’ 

The boar heartily agreed, and so, licking their 
wounds, they took it in turns to drink their fill and 
parted good company at last. 



THIRTY-THREE 


The Impostor 


Long ago, on a far hillside, a shepherd and his wife 
lived in a lonely hut. One night a horseman came riding 
to their door to ask for shelter. The shepherd bade him 
enter, and when the stranger stepped inside, he saw it 
was none other than the Prince himself. 

‘I must wait for daylight to return to the city,’ the 
Prince said. ‘Night fell as 1 hunted a stag across the 
hill, and I cannot find my way back in the darkness.’ 

‘You are welcome to share our food, my lord,’ the 
shepherd’s wife told him, ‘and to rest your head in the 
sheepfold.’ 

So the Prince drank a bowl of broth and lay down to 
sleep beside the sheep. 

Now the shepherd’s wife was heavy with child, and 
during the night she gave birth to a son, a lusty infant 
who lay kicking in the straw. In the morning, when the 
Prince saw the child, he smiled at him and said: ‘I will 
be godfather to your son, in return for the hospitality 
you have given me. Send the boy to the city when he 
is grown, and he shall come to live in my palace.’ Then 
he gave the shepherd a golden locket. ‘Place this locket 
about the boy’s neck when he leaves home, so that I 
may recognise him when he comes before me.’ 

The shepherd and his wife were overjoyed that such 
good luck should have fallen upon their child. The 
years went by. Anastasio—that was the name they gave 
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the boy—spent his childhood minding his father’s 
sheep. All he kne^y of the wide world was the steep hill¬ 
side with its* gnarled olive-trees, the cicadas chirping 
in the myrtle-bushes, and the wild goats leaping from 
stone to stone. But he learned the language of the birds, 
which few men know. At last the day came when the 
shepherd said to his wife: ‘It is time we sent our son to 
the city, to the palace of his godfather the Prince.’ 

He called Anastasio to him, and hung the golden 
locket about his neck. ‘You are the Prince’s godson,’ he 
told the lad. ‘Make your way to the city and present 
yourself before the Prince. He will recognise you by 
this locket.’ 

The boy took leave of his parents, and knelt to 
receive his father’s blessing. His mother wept to see 
him go, for he was her only child. ‘If you should meet 
a beardless man upon your way, turn back, my son, for 
he will bring ill luck upon your head,’ she cried. 

So Anastasio set out, with a slab of goat’s cheese 
and a crust of bread in lys pouch. Birds sang in the blue 
sky above; the sun shone on the white stony path he 
followed. The boy’s heart was filled with high 
hopes. 

Presently he overtook another traveller, a blue-eyed, 
beardless man who looked at him sideways. 

‘Where are you going, my lad?’ he asked him. 

‘To the city,’ Anastasio replied. ‘There I shall 
present myself to the Prince, my godfather, and he will 
take me into his royal palace. Do you see this golden 
locket that hangs about my neck? By this token the 
Prince will know me.’ 

Anastasio had quite forgotten his mother’s warning 
about the ill luck that would fall upon him if he should 
meet a beardless man! 

And now a cunning plan entered the head of the 
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beardless man. He would take Anastasio’s {dace, and 
pretend that he was the Prince’s .godson! Then he 
would live a life of ease and enjoyment in the royal 
palace. 

T too am journeying to the city,’ he told the boy. 
‘Let us travel there together.’ 

‘Willingly,’ Anastasio replied. 

So they went on together. The sun climbed higher 
in the sky, and presently they sat down to rest beside a 
wayside well. Anastasio shared his bread and cheese 
with his companion. 

‘How T long to quench my thirst!’ the beardless man 
exclaimed when he had finished eating. He glanced at 
Anastasio slyly. ‘There is water in this well beside us, 
but it is a long way below the surface. I have a jar here 
and a length of rope. Will you fill the jar if I let you 
down into the well?’ 

Anastasio jumped to his feet and took the jar. Then 
the beardless man lowered him over the side of the well. 
Down, down, down he went t$ the very bottom. There 
was so little water that it reached only to his knees. He 
filled the jar, then shouted to the beardless man to pull 
him up again. 

‘Why should 1 pull you up?’ the beardless man 
called down. ‘You can stay there to die for all I care!’ 

Anastasio could not believe his ears. ‘Why do you 
treat me so cruelly?’ he cried. 

‘I will pull you up on one condition,’ the beardless 
man replied. ‘Give me the golden locket you wear 
about your neck, and when we reach the city, let me 
present myself to the Prince as his godson!’ 

Poor Anastasio! What could he do? He looked up¬ 
ward and saw a patch of blue sky far above him. It 
seemed better to grant the beardless man’s request than 
to stay in the darkness and die. - 
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‘I will do as you say!’ he shouted; and forthwith the 
beardless man pulled on the rope and hauled him out 
of the well. • 

Then Anastasio took off his golden locket and the 
beardless man hung it about his own neck. 'You shall 
stay with me and be my servant,’ he told Anastasio. 
‘And now you must vow to God that only if you should 
die and come to life again will you reveal what I have 
done to you.’ 

Anastasio knelt and took this vow; and the two of 
them continued on their way. They came to the city, 
and entered the great gate. How Anastasio marvelled 
at the tall buildings and the crowds of people that 
thronged the streets! But indeed his heart was heavy in 
his breast as he trudged behind the beardless man in a 
servant’s place. 

The beardless man entered the royal palace and 
presented himself to the Prince. ‘I am your godson, my 
lord,’ he said boldly. ‘You will know me by this golden 
locket that hangs about my neck.’ 

The Prince turned the locket over in his hand. ‘This 
is indeed the locket I gave to a shepherd who once 
sheltered me,’ he said. He looked at the beardless,man, 
and did not much like what he saw. But because a ■ 
Prince’s word may not be broken, he told him he might 
take his place amongst his followers, and live in the 
royal palace. Then his glance fell on Anastasio. 

‘Who is this boy?’ he asked the beardless man. 

‘Only a country lad I met on my way here,’ the 
beardless man replied. 

‘He is a likely-looking lad,’ the Prince declared. ‘He 
too shall come to live in the palace, in the servants’ 
quarters.’ 

So the two of them, poor Anastasio and the cunning 
rogue who had tricked him of his rightful place, came 
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to live in the royal palace. Anastasio worked hard all 
day, and at night he slept on the floor with the other 
servants. But the beardless man led a life of ease and 
enjoyment, hunting and feasting by the Prince’s side. 

It happened one day that as the Prince and all his 
followers were resting in one of the great rooms of the 
palace, while Anastasio swept the floor with a broom, 
a swallow flew in through the open window. It was 
summer time, and the birds flew in and out the 
long day, building their nests under the lofty roof. This 
swallow was late returning to her nest; the cock bird 
hit her with his wing, and they fell to scolding one 
another. 

Anastasio leant upon his broom and laughed aloud 
as he listened to their quarrel. At this, the beardless 
man rose up in anger and cuffed him across the head. 

‘Why did you hit the boy?’ the Prince called angrily. 

‘Because he was mocking me,’ the beardless man 
replied. 

The Prince turned to Anastasio. ‘Is this true?’ he 
asked. 

‘No, my lord,’ Anastasio replied. ‘I was laughing at 
the yvay those two birds were scolding one another. 
The cock bird was angry with the hen brcause she was 
late returning to their nest. She told him she had been 
delayed because she had been collecting the hair comb¬ 
ings of a beautiful princess. They were bright gold, and 
would be soft and silky for their chicks. She said the 
name of this Princess was the Girl with Golden Hair.’ 

The Prince and all his followers marvelled that the 
lad should know the language of the birds. Then the 
beardless man stepped forward. 

‘Since this lad is so clever, why do you not command 
him to fetch hither this beautiful princess?’ he asked 
the Prince. And as he spoke he smiled slyly to himself. 
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for he hoped that Anastasio would perish on this quest. 

‘An excellent idea!’ the Prince exclaimed. 

He gave Anastasio a fine, strong horse, and sent him 
off to find the Girl with Golden Hair. ‘You are such a 
clever lad that l am sure you will succeed,’ he told him. 
‘When you return, I will reward you richly.’ 

Anastasio mounted the horse and rode off upon his 
quest, travelling far across the countryside. On his way 
he came upon a fierce ogress, a Lamia, sitting beside 
the entrance to her cave, and watching over a flock of 
sheep. Anastasio knew she would devour him unless he 
gave her a courteous greeting, for that is the way of an 
ogress. So he dismounted from his horse and ran to 
embrace her, crying: ‘Dear mother! 1 am your beloved 
son!’ 

The Lamia was pleased with his greeting. ‘Why do 
you ride this way, my son?’ she asked him. 

‘I seek the Girl with Golden Hair,’ Anastasio replied. 

‘And have you come with empty hands?’ the Lamia 
exclaimed. a 

She rose up and went amongst her sheep. Forty of 
them she killed and flayed, and gave them all to 
Anastasio. Then she went into her cave*and brought 
out forty skins of honey. 

‘As you journey onward you will find the path 
blocked by a huge ant-hill,’ she told him. ‘But you may 
pass by safely if you throw to the ants the forty sheep I 
gave you. Still farther along your way, you will come 
upon a mighty cloud of bees. But all will be well if you 
throw to the bees the forty skins of honey that I gave 
you.’ 

‘I hear what you say, my mother,’ Anastasio replied. 

He took the forty sheep and the forty skins of honey, 
and rode on. It was not long before he found a huge 
anthill blocking his way. His horse laid back its ears 
14 
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and would not go forward. But Anastasio threw down 
the forty sheep some distance from «the jiill, and at once 
the ants swarmed over to them, leaving the way clear. 
Then the King of the Ants called to the lad and said: ‘I 
would reward you for your kindness in bringing us 
these sheep to devour. Take this wing from my body; 
if ever you are in trouble, singe it in the fire and we 
will come to help you.’ 

Anastasio took the ant’s wing and rode on. Now the 
air before him was filled with a loud humming, and 
suddenly he saw a mighty cloud of bees in his way. 
Again his horse laid back its ears and would not go 
forward. But Anastasio threw down the forty skins of 
honey some distance from the path, and at once the 
bees swarmed to them, leaving the way clear. Then the 
Queen Bee called to him and said: ‘I would reward 
you for your kindness in bringing us this honey to eat. 
Take this wing from my body; if ever you are in 
trouble, singe it in the fire and we will come to help 
you.’ c 

Anastasio took the bee’s wing and rode on. At last he 
reached a great city where a tall palace stood. 

, ‘Who dwells in this palace?’ he asked a man passing 
by. 

‘You must be a stranger here!’ the man replied. ‘It is 
the palace of the Princess of the city, who is also called 
the Girl with Golden Hair.’ 

‘Then l have found her!’ Anastasio exclaimed. And 
to the man he said: ‘I have come to take the Princess 
away with me.’ 

‘Alas!’ the man said. ‘Many before you have tried to 
win the Princess, but all have failed. Now their heads 
lie in a great heap. Whoever would carry her away 
must first perform certain tasks, if he fails, his head is 
chopped off. Take my advice: forget the Princess and 
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turn back before it is too late! 9 

But Anastasip shook his head. ( 1 must take my 
chance, 9 he saiS. 

He went to the palace and was led before the Prin¬ 
cess. How dazzling was her beauty! Her long hair fell 
shimmering to the ground like a golden waterfall. 



... hair ... like a golden waterfall 


Anastasio gasped in wonder when he saw her. As for 
the Princess, of all the young men who had come to 
woo her, this lad was foremost in her favour. 

‘If you would win me, 9 she told Anastasio, ‘you must 
first perform this task. Go to the royal granary. You 
will find it filled to the roof with grain of every kind: 
barley, oats, and wheat, all mingled together. In a 
single night you must separate all these into different 
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piles, and not lose one grain of com. If you do not 
succeed in this, off comes your head!’ 

Anastasio sighed when he heard this* and when they 
brought him to the granary and he saw the grain piled 
to the roof, he sighed louder still. Surely this task was 
impossible! He began to lament his fate; then he 
remembered how the King of the Ants had promised to 
help him if he was in trouble. He took out the ant’s wing 
and struck a spark to singe it. At once the King of the 
Ants came running underneath the door of the granary. 

‘What is your command?’ he asked the lad. 

Anastasio told him of the task that lay upon him. 
Immediately, the King of the Ants summoned all his 
subjects. They swarmed into the granary in thick 
columns, like an army marching to the battlefield. 
Backwards and forwards they scurried all night long, 
picking up each separate grain and carrying it to its 
proper place. By first light, the wheat and oats and 
barley were heaped in separate piles. Then they formed 
up to march away. But the King of the Ants dis¬ 
covered that one of his subjects, a lame ant, was miss¬ 
ing. At last she appeared, carrying a grain of barley 
that-had fallen down a crack in the floor. She had been 
working all night to get it out; and for all that the 
others had done, it was this lame ant who had saved 
Anastasio’s head! 

Presently the Princess came to inspect the granary. 
When she found that Anastasio had succeeded in his 
task, she was amazed. And in her heart she was pleased 
that this young lad was not to lose his head just yet. 

‘There is one more task for you to perform,’ she told 
him. ‘I and my hundred serving-women will come 
before you, all dressed in garments of the same cut and 
colour, and wearing veils over our heads. If you can 
pick me out from amongst all the others, I will follow 
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you wherever yoi t may lead me. But if you fail, off 
comes your head!’ 

Anastasio struck* his forehead and groaned aloud 
when he heard this. How would he be able to pick out 
the Princess from amongst her hundred serving- 
women? Then he remembered how the Queen Bee had 
promised to help him if he was in trouble. He took out 
the bee’s wing and struck a spark to singe it. At once 
the Queen Bee herself came flying through the window. 

‘What is your command?’ she asked him. 

Anastasio told her of the second task that was laid 
upon him. 

Trust me and all will be well,’ the Queen Bee told 
him. ‘I will go now to the room where the Princess and 
all her women are dressing themselves. I will place a 
mark upon the Princess, so that l will know which one 
she is. Then, when they come before you, I will single 
her out and alight upon her head. In this way you may 
pick her out from amongst the others.’ 

So the Queen Bee flew to the room where the Prin¬ 
cess and her hundred serving-women were putting on 
their clothes. Just as the Princess was hiding her long 
golden hair beneath her veil, the Queen Bee stung her 
on the hand, leaving a red mark. The Princess cried ■ 
out in pain, and the bee flew away. 

Now the Princess and all her women came before 
Anastasio. Each one was dressed alike, and each wore 
a thick veil over her head. But the Queen Bee was there, 
and she knew which was the Girl with Golden Hair, 
for she bore a red mark on her hand. She flew amongst 
the women, and alighted on the Princess’s head. Then 
Anastasio stepped forward and took the Princess by the 
hand. 

The Princess raised her veil and smiled upon him in 
her beauty. ‘Now I will come with you and follow you 
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wherever you shall lead me,’ she told him. 

So Anastasio mounted his horse, and she leapt up 
behind him. He rode back all the? way he had come, 
shouting a greeting to the Lamia as he galloped past 
her cave. 

‘Farewell, my mother!’ he called out. 

‘Farewell, my son!’ she answered him. 

At last they reached the Prince’s palace, and 
Anastasio brought the Princess before the Prince and 
all his followers. How they all marvelled at her golden 
beauty! And how the beardless man ground his teeth 
m rage when he knew that Anastasio had returned safe 
and sound from his dangerous quest! The servants 
brought refreshing drinks to all the company, and the 
beardless man poured a little vial of poison into 
Anastasio’s cup. 

‘You shall not escape death this time!’ he swore. 

Anastasio drained his cup, and fell lifeless to the 
ground. The Prince stood over him, lamenting. ‘Alas!’ 
he cried, ‘this was the best lad that ever I set eyes 
on!’ * 

Then the Girl with Golden Hair raised Anastasio’s 
hea^ and held a flask to his mouth. It was filled with 
the Water of Life. No sooner had a few drops passed 
his lips than Anastasio awoke from death. 

‘Ah, how sweetly I was sleeping,’ he sighed. ‘Why 
have you awakened me?’ 

But when he heard that his sleep had been the sleep 
of death, he sprang to his feet with a loud cry, and 
pointed to the beardless man. 

‘Now praise be to God!’ he shouted, ‘I am released 
from the vow I swore, that I would not reveal what this 
man did to me unless I should die and come to life 
again!’ 

And there and then he told the whole story to all the 
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company gathered there: how he was the true godson 
the Prince, and how the beardless man was an 
impostor who had‘taken his place. 

Then the Princess came forward and told of the 
tasks that she had laid upon the lad, and how he had 
succeeded in performing them where others before 
him had failed. ‘I will marry no one but Anastasio; he 
shall be the master of my life!’ she said. 

The Prince rose up and denounced the beardless 
man, and he was banished from the land. Then he 
embraced Anastasio, his true godson, and laid a bless¬ 
ing upon him and his bride. So Anastasio the shep¬ 
herd’s son married the Girl with Golden Hair, and his 
aged parents were bidden to a splendid marriage feast 
that lasted forty days and forty nights. But neither was 
I there, nor are you to believe it. 



THIRTY-FOUR 


The Boastful Gnat 


There was once a gnat who held a very good opinion 
of himself for such a tiny insect as he was. All the other 
creatures grew heartily tired of his boasting, and used 
to sigh and groan when they heard the whining sound 
that heralded his coming. 

Believe it or not, one day this gnat had the audacity 
to approach the great tawny lion as he lay basking in 
the heat of the noonday sun. 

‘Ho, lion!’ called the gnat as he whined round 
the lion’s head, ‘you may be the king of all the 
beasts, but I’m not afraid of*you! You cannot do any¬ 
thing more than I can. I’m as good as you are, any 
day!’ 

* Tfie lion flicked his head and twitched his tail 
angrily when he heard what the gnat said. 

Tn fact, King Lion, I am really mightier than you,’ 
the gnat went on, ‘What’s more, I’ll prove it! I am 
ready for battle if you are!’ 

And the next moment the gnat attacked the lion, 
biting his face all over his hairless muzzle. The lion 
jerked his head from side to side, trying to rid himself 
of the tormenting insect. He growled and roared and 
tore at his muzzle with his claws—but all in vain. He 
could not rid himself of the gnat. 

‘Go away and leave me in peace!’ he cried at last. ‘I 
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am no match foi*a tiny insect like you!’ 

‘Then you admit you are defeated?’ the gnat whined 
insistently, hoveriflg around the lion’s nostrils. 

‘Yes, yes, if you like!’ the lion answered testily. ‘Only 
go away!’ 

Humming in triumph, the gnat flew off. ‘1 have 
defeated the lion! I am mightier than the king of all 
the beasts!’ 

But in his pride, the gnat did not see a spider’s web 
stretched right across the path of his flight. He flew 
straight into it, and no matter how he struggled, he 
could not get free from its silken strands. The fat black 
spider who had spun the web crept forward to devour 
his prey. 

‘Alas! Oh, cruel fate! To think that I, who am 
mightier than the lion, should be destroyed by a mere 
spider!’ the gnat whined with his last breath. 



THIRTY-FIVE 


The Three Fates 


No man may escape his destiny; all men know the 
truth of this. Nevertheless, long ago, there was once a 
proud King who tried to change what was decreed by 
Fate. 

One day, as this King hunted the running stag 
across the countryside, the chase led him to a lonely 
hillside. Here the stag escaped from him, and darkness 
fell before he could find his way home again. A 
cottage stood on the hillside, and the King knocked on 
the door to ask shelter for the night. The peasant who 
lived there was astonished to find such a fine gentle¬ 
man standing at his door; he fcade him enter, and the 
King came inside the one room of his house. In one 
corner of the room, a new-born child lay sleeping in 
a craSle; she was but three days old. The peasant’s 
wife gave the King a bowl of broth, and laid a straw 
mattress for him on the floor. Then they settled 
down for the night. The peasant and his wife were 
soon snoring away, but the King could not get to 
sleep. He was used to a soft feather bed; he tossed and 
turned on the straw matress, feeling the hard floor 
beneath. 

About midnight, the cottage door opened silently 
and three white figures glided into the room. They 
were three ancient women. The King watched them in 
astonishment; he knew they were the Three Fates, who 
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decide the destiny of mortal men. The three women 
went over to the baby in her cradle, and each in turn 
spoke aloud. » 

‘She shall be the fairest maiden in the world,’ the 
first of them said. 

The second spoke. ‘She shall be a queen and sit upon 
a royal throne.’ 

‘She shall marry the son of the King who lies in this 
very room,’ decreed the third. 

And having spoken, they left the cottage as silently 
as they had come. 

The proud King heard all that they said, and was 
mightily displeased. ‘What! my son marry the infant 
in that cradle?’ he said to himself. ‘A Prince should 
marry a Princess, not a peasant girl!’ 

And at once he began to think how he might avert 
the destiny decreed by the Three Fates. 

In the morning, the King said to the peasant and his 
wife: ‘l am a rich and powerful ruler. Will you give me 
your baby daughter, so that I may bring her up in the 
luxury of my palace?’ * 

The peasant and his wife looked at one another. 
They did not know what to say. On the one hand they 
wanted very much to keep their little daughter, for she 
was their first-born child. On the other hand, they 
thought the King was offering the babe a far better 
upbringing than they themselves could ever hope to 
give her. At last they agreed to give the baby to the 
King, and stood watching sadly as he went off with the 
child upon his horse. 

Now the King had no intention of looking after 
the babe; he planned to throw it away so that there 
would be no chance of his son marrying her when she 
grew up. And so, when he was a long way from the 
peasant’s cottage he tossed the baby into a bramble- 
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bush that grew by the wayside, and Went on his way 
alone. 

‘So much for destiny!* he thought cheerfully as he 
rode home. 

What of the child lying in the bramble-bush? She 
began to whimper, and presently a farmer passed 
by and heard her cries. He stopped to peer into 
the bush: how surprised he was to see the baby 
there! Now it happened that this farmer and his 
wife had longed for a child of their own these many 
years, and when the good man found the little girl, 
it was as though their prayers were answered at 
last. So he picked up the baby and took it to his 
wife. 

‘What a lovely child!’ she exclaimed in delight. ‘1 
will look after her as though she were my own.’ 

For three years the child lived with the farmer and 
his wife. They gave her the name of Rosa, and she 
grew into a pretty, fair haired little girl who laughed 
and sang the livelong day. 

Alas! what happened next?' When Rosa was three 
years old, the proud King came riding by one day, and 
saw her playing outside the farmer’s house. He stopped 
at the house for a cup of goat’s milk to quench his 
thirst. 

‘Your little daughter is a pretty child,’ he told the 
farmer’s wife. 

She smiled and said: ‘Rosa is not really my daugh¬ 
ter. My husband found her lying in a bramble-bush, 
three years ago. Ever since that day we have looked 
after her as though she were our child.’ 

How the proud King started when he heard this! 
Now he knew that Rosa was the babe he had tossed 
away into the bramble-bush. 

‘This time I must make sure the child does not 
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escape!’ he thought to himself. And aloud he said to 
the farmer’s wife ‘Will you let me have the child? I 
would take her to* my palace and bring her up to be a 
fine lady.’ 

When the farmer’s wife heard this, her head be¬ 
gan to spin. What should she do? She called her 
husband and they spoke together. The long and the 
short of it was that they accepted the King's offer, 
and sorrowfully they watched him ride off with 
Rosa. 

This time, the King put the child into a wooden 
chest, and ordered his servant to throw the chest from a 
high cliff into the sea. The servant did as he Was told, 
and the King was well pleased. 

‘Now 1 have outwitted Fate!’ he thought with 
glee. 

But the little chest did not sink. It floated on the sea 
and drifted to the shore of another kingdom far away. 
The Queen who ruled that kingdom was walking on 
the shore when suddenly she spied the chest cast upon 
the beach. She ran to open it. Imagine her amazement 
when she found the child inside! 

‘What is your name, little one?’ she asked. 

‘Rosa,’ the child replied. 

So now Rosa stayed with the Queen in her palace, 
and lived as a princess. The years went by, and she 
became a beautiful young girl, the fairest in the world. 
The Queen looked upon her as though she were her 
daughter, and blessed the day when she had found the 
child upon the shore. 

One fine day, a Prince came sailing to that kingdom 
in a splendid ship. He was the heir to a rich throne, 
and he sought a fair maiden to be his bride. No sooner 
had he set eyes upon the beautiful Rosa than he fell in 
love with her. 
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‘She is the fairest maiden in the world!’ he cried. 
‘No one but she shall be my wife!’ 

As for Rosa, she too fell in love" with the stranger 
Prince, and desired above all things to marry him. 
Gladly the Queen welcomed the Prince, and the 
wedding-day was named. 

‘There is one thing you should know,’ she told the 
Prince. ‘Rosa is a foundling. She was washed ashore 
inside a wooden chest when she was only three years 
old.’ 

‘I would not care if she were the humblest peasant 
girl in all the land,’ the Prince replied. ‘Now I shall 
return home to tell my father I have found my bride. 
He and I will return together three days before the 
wedding.’ 

So Rosa and her Prince bade farewell to one another, 
and the Prince sailed back across the sea to his father’s 
kingdom. 

‘I have found the fairest maiden in the world to be 
my bride!’ he told his father joyfully. 

‘Is she a Princess?’ the King asked his son. 

‘She is a Princess who was found upon the seashore 
inside, a wooden chest when she was three years old,’ 
tiie Ptince replied. 

When the King heard this, he rose up in fury. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed. ‘Can this be true?’ 

Yes! he was that same proud King who had sheltered 
in the peasant’s hut so long ago, the night when the 
Three Fates decreed the peasant’s child should marry 
his own son. And now he learned that the girl had 
escaped death a second time. 

The King was very cunning. He pretended that 
he was delighted at the news his son had brought 
him. 

‘I must see this beautiful Princess!’ he said. ‘Let us go 
at once to the city where she lives.* 
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So the Prince set sail once more, and brought his 
father to the city \yhere his beloved Rosa awaited him. 
When the probd King came before Rosa, he was 
astonished that the little child he had cast into the sea 
should have grown into such a lovely maiden. How 
beautiful she was! But still he vowed to himself that his 
son should not marry her. And now the King brought 
from his pocket two golden rings. One he gave to Rosa; 
the other to his son. 

‘Guard these rings carefully, my children,’ he told 
them. ‘Your marriage is to take place in three days’ 
time. But if either of you should lose your ring, then 
there will be no wedding.’ 

The Prince and Rosa smiled at one another. Surely 
they could not lose their rings within the short space of 
three days! 

‘We hear your words, my father,’ said the Prince. 

But what happened now? The proud King came to 
Rosa's room in the dead of night, and stole the golden 
ring from her finger as she lay asleep. Then he flung it 
from her window, into tne sea below. 

‘At last I have succeeded!’ he thought to himself. 
‘Now this peasant’s brat shall never marry with my 
son!’ 

Rosa discovered that her ring was missing as soon as 
she awoke next morning. ‘Alas, alas!’ she wept bitterly, 
‘I have lost my ring! Unless I find it within three days, 
there will be no wedding. The Prince will sail away, 
and I shall never see him again!’ 

She looked for the golden ring here, there, and 
everywhere. She looked high, she looked low. But the 
ring was not to be found. Poor Rosa! She was in 
despair. Two days went by, and still she had not found 
it. Her eyes were red from weeping. 

Meanwhile, the Palace was preparing for the 
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marriage feast. In the kitchen, servants roasted meat, 
scoured vegetables, stirred sauces, and brought forth 
the jars of wine. Rosa sniffed the swefet and savoury 
smells of cooking and sighed afresh. Alas! she feared 
the wedding guests would never come to eat the feast, 
for there would be no marriage. 

Then, on the third day, one of the cooks came run¬ 
ning to her room. ‘Come quickly, fair Princess!’ he 
cried. ‘See what 1 have found!’ 

Rosa went into the kitchen. There on the table lay 
a huge fish, waiting to be cooked. Inside the fish the 
cook had found the golden ring! The fish had swallowed 
the ring as it swam in the sea beneath the palace walls. 
Joyfully Rosa placed the precious ring upon her finger. 
Nothing could now prevent the marriage taking 
place. 

Imagine, if you can, the proud King’s astonishment 
next day, when he saw the golden ring upon fair Rosa’s 
finger! When he learned how it had been found inside 
the fish, he shook his head an<j at last gave up his hope¬ 
less task. He realised at last that no matter what he did, 
he could not change the destiny decreed by the Three 
Fates. 

‘I have been a wicked, foolish man!’ he cried. ‘Rosa 
is the fairest maiden in the world, worthy indeed to 
marry my beloved son!’ 

So in the end the proud King gave his blessing to the 
bride and bridegroom, and they took the golden crowns 
together. The wedding-feast went on for forty days and 
forty nights. I was there too, and they gave me a roll of 
bread, and the dog with a short tail that lay beneath 
the table ate it up. 
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The Fox Outwits the Lion 


There was once an old lion who had grown too 
weak to hunt his prey. He could no longer chase the 
running deer, or fight the wild boar. He had only 
strength enough to lie in the sun and watch the world 
go by. And he had only his wits and wisdom left to 
help him find his food. 

He lay down in a cave, pretending to be ill. When¬ 
ever any animal was foolish enough to visit him, as 
soon as it came within reach he would seize and devour 
it. In this way he did not starve. 

One day a fox passed by the cave. He saw the old 
lion lying at the entrance with his head resting on his 
paws. Being a crafty creature, the fox kept his distance 
and did not come any nearer. 

‘How goes it with you. Lord Lion?’ the fox inquired. 

Slowly the lion raised his head. ‘Badly,’ he answered 
in a feeble voice. 6 1 fear I am not long for this world.* 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said the fox. But still he did 
not move any nearer to the cave. 

‘I am so ill that I can scarcely hear what you are 
saying, my friend,’ the lion went on. ‘Will you not come 
into my cave and talk with me?’ 

The fox looked carefully at the sandy earth around 
the cave, and then he shook his head. ‘I fear I cannot 
accept your invitation. Lord Lion,’ he replied. ‘For I 
is 
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see the tracks of many creatures goiiig into your cave, 
but none coming out again. I do not, wish to share their 
fate!’ 

With this the fox vanished into the trees, and the 
lion growled with disappointment. The fox was the 
only creature with wit enough to recognise the danger 
that lurked within the cave. 



THIRTY-SEVEN 


The Twelve Months of the Year 


A long time ago, there were two sisters who were as 
different to look at as they were in character. Tartana, 
the first sister, had a cheerful, smiling countenance. 
She was always helping her neighbours, baking bread 
for them and running messages. Nothing was too much 
trouble for her. If good fortune came to another, she 
rejoiced as for herself. 

Theodora, the second sister, always wore a sour 
expression on her face. She frowned and grumbled all 
day long. She would not lift a finger to help another 
soul, and when good luck smiled upon her neighbour, 
her heart was filled with envy. 

One day, Tartana went wandering on the hillside, 
and as she walked she passed by a cave, inside the cave 
she saw twelve women sitting round a glowing fire. 
They were old and wrinkled; each of them looked as 
full of years as the world itself. 

‘Welcome, daughter!’ they greeted her. ‘Come and 
warm yourself beside the fire.’ 

Well, Tartana went into the cave and stretched out 
her hands towards the leaping flames. And as she 
warmed herself, one of the twelve women asked her: 
‘What do you think of the twelve months of the year?’ 

The others craned forward eagerly to hear her 
answer. Tartana smiled and said: ‘March, April, May 
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—the three fair idbnths of Spring. These I love well, for 
then the flowers bloom on the hillside, and there is 
beauty all aroutid.’* 

(And three of the old women sat back, well satisfied.) 

‘June, July, and August,’ Tartana went on happily, 
‘those are the shining months of a summer-time! June is 
the month of cherries, when the fruit hangs ripening on 
the bough. In July the fields are filled with com; and 
August brings the golden harvest.’ 

(And three more of the old women nodded their grey 
heads with pleasure.) 

‘September, October, November!’ Tartana said, 
‘these 1 love too. September holds the last, lingering 
days of summer; in October we tread the grapes for the 
new wine; and November brings the feast-day of St. 
George.* 

(And three more of those who listened to Tartana 
smiled at one another as she spoke.) 

‘December, January, February,’ Tartana continued. 
These are joyous months! In December the Christ 
child was born; January sees a bright new year begin; 
and February is gone too soon!’ 

(And as she finished speaking, the three old wpmen 
who still hung on her words clapped their Hands 
together in delight.) 

Then the old woman who had bade Tartana enter 
the cave spoke to her again. ‘You have answered well, 
my daughter,’ she told her. ‘I and my eleven sisters 
wish to reward you for your words. Spread out your 
apron, and fill it with live coals from our fire.’ 

But Tartana shrank back from the fire. ‘The coals 
will bum me!’ she protested fearfully. 

The old woman shook her head. ‘Do not be afraid, 
my daughter. Come fill your apron with as many coals 
as it will hold.’ 
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So Tartana filled her apron as shdfcwas told, picking 
the glowing coals from the fire. To her amazement, she 
found they neither burnt her fingers ifbr scorched her 
linen apron. Then she bade farewell to the twelve old 
women in the cave and went home again, holding her 
apron by the comers. As soon as she got inside her 
house, she let fall the apron. Lo! instead of live coals, a 
shower of golden pieces fell upon the floor. They rolled 
about her feet, and she stooped to pick them up by the 
handful, crying aloud at her good fortune. 

Well, it wasn’t long before Theodora heard of her 
sister’s new-found wealth. How she envied Tartana! 
‘Why should you have all the luck?’ she grumbled 
crossly. ‘Don’t I deserve to find good fortune too?’ 

Then Tartana had an idea. ‘Well, sister, why don’t 
you try your luck?’ she asked Theodora. ‘All you need 
do is to go wandering on the hillside, as I did. There 
you will find a cave where twelve old women sit round 
their fire. One of them will ask you what you think of 
the twelve months of the year, and when you have 
answered, they will doubtless reward you too. They 
will tell you to fill your apron with live coals from their 
fire, .and when you reach home, you will find that all 
*the coals have turned to golden pieces!’ 

How Theodora’s eyes gleamed when she heard this! 
‘Very well,’ she said, ‘I will try my luck!’ 

And off she went to climb the steep hillside. She 
came to the cave where the twelve old women sat 
round their fire, and one of their number bade her 
enter and warm herself. 

‘Now, daughter, tell us what you think of the twelve 
months of the year,’ she said to Theodora. 

Theodora frowned as she replied. ‘March, April, 
May—how I detest the months of Spring! The winds 
blow cold, and they are filled with gloomy days.’ 
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(But as she spgfce, three of the old women muttered 
to themselves and shook their heads.) 

Theodora went*on grumbling. ‘June, July, and 
August: these months are even worse. The sun beats 
down upon the land, and the long days are too hot.’ 

(At this, three more of the old women looked at 
Theodora balefully.) 

Theodora continued her complaint. ‘As for Septem¬ 
ber, October, and November, what comfort do they 
bring? I have no vineyard of my own, so why should I 
rejoice when the new wine flows into the vats?’ 

(And three more of her listeners heard her words 
with sorrow.) 

‘December, January, and February!’ Theodora 
finished. ‘These are the three worst months of all. 
They bring cruel winter, filled with storms and snow.’ 

(And now the last of those who listened wrung their 
hands in despair ) 

Then the old woman who had bade Theodora enter 
the cave spoke to her again. ‘You have answered my 
question,’ she told her. ‘Now take your reward.’ And 
she told her to fill her apron with live coals from the 
fire. 

Eagerly Theodora did as she was told. Everything 
had taken place just as her sister had described! 
Greedily she picked out as many coals as her apron 
would hold, then stumbled down the hillside with her 
burden. She could scarcely wait to get home and see 
the golden pieces tumble to the floor! 

No sooner did she step inside her door than she let 
down the comers of her apron. Lo! instead of golden 
pieces, a mass of writhing snakes fell hissing around her 
feet. Theodora shrieked and fled from her house — and 
all the neighbours stood watching her, splitting their 
sides with laughter. 
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And this was how each of those^two sisters was 

rewarded acording to her deserts, m her encounter 

with the twelve months of the yeaf. Bat indeed, I was 

not there, nor are you to believe the story. 






